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“The Food par excellence for a Tired Stomach.” 


Endorsed by Leading Members of the Medical Profession through- 
out the World and employed in Insane, Inebriate, Government and 


General Hospitals. 
’ Before and after Surgical Operations when the 
Stomach is Rejecting. Food aud it is Essential to 
Conserve the Vital Forces, Valentine’s Meat-Juice : 
demonstrates its Ease of Assimilation and Power to : 

Restore and Strengthen. 
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where it is Essential to Conserve the Vital Forces without 
Ieritating the Weakened Digestive Organs, Valentine’s Meat- 
wice has demonstrated its value in Hospital and Prtvate 
cactice. 


Physicians are invited to send for brochures contaiding clinical report: 
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. MACTAVISH & COMPANY, LTD., 
Chemists | 
“Ne, 1 North Soochow Road | 
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WHAT 1925 WILL MEAN IN 1935 


_ THE Eprtor’s Forecast 
CHINA FINDS HER SOUL 


x On every hand we hear the present situation in China described as 
3 “new.” But what is there mew about it? China’s political devolu- 
tion has been promised for more than two decades. The rendition 
_of the Mixed Court at Shanghai and Chinese representation on the 
‘Shanghai Municipal Council have been frequently in the limelight of 
, dublic attention for a decade at least. Even the forceful policy of May 
‘30, which has this year acted as a spark to long smouldering fears, 
is not new. The fact, however, that Chinese traditional and modern 
‘student leadership was the target did seem to give it a new significance. 
. The same thing is true of current Christian problems. These are not 
the outcome of any recent nightmare. The Great War was a para- 
‘Imount influence in the raising of critical questions for Christians in 
*China. The 1919 Student-Commercial Uprising against political chi- 
\ canery also furnished some of the roots of this year’s difficulties. That 
‘)} movement seemed to give expression to a more nearly nation-wide public 
opinion than was known before. In 1919" Dr. C. Y. Cheng, then a 
secretary of the China Continuation Committee, voiced the antipathy of 
Chinese Christians against the “indiscriminate use of military force.” 
In every Christian Conference beginning with and since that of the 
“Mott” Conference of 1913, the questions of Chinese control of 
churches and schools have been earnestly discussed. The Anti-Christian 
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Movement became articulate in 1922 in connection with the meeting 
of the World’s Christian Student Federation in Peking, as a protest 
against the growing and nation-wide strength of Christianity in China. 
As early as 1916? Charles A. Stanley, pointed out the need of readjust- 
ing religious education in China to the growing “individual independ- 
ence” then manifesting itself. In what, then, will 1925 appear new to 
the historians of 1935? Up to 1900.the general attitude of the Chinese > 
towards Western activities in China was that of helpless submission. 
Back of this was a weakly articulated national public opinion. From 
1900 on passive revolution was the order of the day. This culminated 
in the nation-wide strike and boycott of 1919. Now the old political 
life is breaking down in confusion. Civil war grows apace. Yet May 
30th has led Chinese leaders—even these are not new—to assert their 
national dignity and claim the rights inherent in national autonomy. 
Significantly enough those Chinese leaders who are asserting China’s 
national dignity are not armed. They flourish no sword nor point to 
couching cannon or gray warships. Yet China has passed in 1925 from 
passive revolution to national aggressiveness. China has found herself. 
The Chinese have made up their mind. That makes a new situation 


for the world. 


THE WORLD FEELS ITS CONSCIENCE 


One outstanding feature of 1925 is the kaleidoscopic change in 
political and Christian opinion with regards to the international treat- 
ment of China. Even formerly hesitant mission leaders in the West have 
taken quite an advanced position. Christian opinion in China also 1s 
slowly becoming more articulate. Diplomatic, and to a somewhat lesser 


extent commercial interests, have also registered a change of attitude. No 
one sees just where this change of opinion will ultimately lead. It 
indicates, therefore, a real venture of faith in China. That is 


encouraging! This change in opinion is due in part to a feeling that 
the present treaties are outlived. Some Christian workers have, in 
addition, caught the first rays of a new vision of the Christian cause in 
China. The chief result is a marked shift from a policy of compulsion 
and indirect control to one of conciliation. The uselessness of the 
Western military arm as a factor in achieving friendly relationships 
with China is conceded. The West-is slowly learning what Mencius 
knew so long ago, “Force never leads men to submit in heart.’’ Then 
also this year’s disastrous shootings and the resultant Chinese resent- 
ment have increased Western caution and stimulated the Western con- 
science: The West has a new awareness of China. The boycott and 
strikes have made real the ability of the Chinese to protest effectively 
even though unarmed. For Western Christians the Anti-Christian 


2. CuHtnest Recorper, December, 1916, page 811. 
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Movement has speeded up their desire and effort to win China’s under- 
standing. The way, too, that Chinese Christians have shared, in both 
1919 and 1925, in the unification of public opinion against real or 
implied Western control of China has intensified the urgency of making 
China’s world relationship reciprocal in fact as well as in theory and 
promise. The wide-spread revolt against compulsion in matters political 
has shown itself also in connection with compulsion in religious education. 
In this Chinese Christians have taken a prominent part. Under these 
circumstances conciliation is, of course, the only wise course. But there 
is more in this change of political and Christian opinion than mere opport- 
unism. It is the beginning of a search for a reciprocal relationship. 
It shows a desire for the recognition of ethical equality. It is an 
attempt to put mutual consideration and cooperation in the place of 
compulsion and preferential privileges. The problems involved are, it 
is true, far from being solved. Yet 1925 registers the emergence of a 
new Western state of mind. And back of that is the quickened articula- 
tion of the moral conscience of the world with regard to China, and 
the unification and clarification of Christian opinion as to the Christian 
obligation to help secure for China a square political deal and to put 
relationships religious as well as political and commercial on the basis of 
Christian reciprocity. That is one of the things 1925 will mean in 
1935. 


THE UNARMED LEAD THE ARMED 


Bandits have been active in many places in China. Civil war 
activities have here and there disturbed Westerners in China including 
Christians and also brought great suffering to Chinese Christians 
in some places. The boycott has shattered commercial complacency 
as to the permanency of preferential treaty privileges. The strikes have 
jarred the capitalists, the middle class and even the proletariat. To 
say the least 1925 has been a vear of widespread trouble. And yet the 
chief and most prevalent method employed by the Chinese to express 


’ either resentment or nationalistic aspirations has been that of unarmed 


demonstrations and resolutions. Even the fiery National Students’ Union 
confines itself mainly to such. Hot-headed demonstrators have, it is 
true, sometimes fallen into violence. Several of the unarmed demonstra- 
tions have ended in disaster. Marshal leng was charged with express- 
ing a desire to fight Westerners. We did not, however, hear of any 
eagerness on the part of the Chinese to act on his hint. The trouble 
Westerners in China have had in 1925 has not been with China’s armed 
forces. That isacurious fact! Coupled with these unarmed demonstra- 
tions is the comparative absence of violence against foreigners even 
though they were the objects of national resentment and criticism... That 
is another significant fact. In 1919, also, during the Japanese boycott, 
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there was little violence shown to Japanese by the Chinese. And even 
though ‘the British came to be the principal objective of the boycott, 
yet generally speaking British missionary work does not seem to have 
suffered much more than that of any other nation. In some places 
British work and missionaries have suffered most. in other American 
and in yet other places there seems to have been little discrimination 
shown. Of course in the commercial field the discrimination against 
the British has been most marked. All these points lead to two facts 
about 1925 that the 1935 historian will probably note with keen interest. 
Both of them are psychological curiosities. They merit studious at- 
tention. The first fact is that the outstanding ‘troubles’ of 1925 have 
occurred mainly in those centres where, according to present treaties, 
foreign military protection is most available. Where attacked the un- 
armed demonstrators became desperate, and temporarily they scattered. 
But the suppression simply dammed up their feelings that later blew 
up again in strikes and boycotts that were much more serious than the 
original unarmed demonstrations. The unarmed thus became more 
aggressive. This brings us to the secgnd psychological fact. The change 
from a policy of compulsion to one of conciliation was due not so 
much to the violence the Chinese did as to the violence they suffered. 
They have fired few shots at foreigners and those by random and ir- 
responsible individuals apparently. But the shots fired at them unified 
their minds and stiffened their backbone. The unarmed became armed 
with moral indignation and determination. To this the moral sympathy 
of the world responded. And the real spirit of the West, Christian and 
diplomatic, rose to meet the real spirit of China. The Chinese stood 
for their inherent rights armed only with moral dignity! And the world 
gave heed. The unarmed won. 


A GHOST MEETS THE DAWN 


Now back of all 1925's uneasiness of soul, its quick falling triggers 
and its showers of bitter words, was a ghost! That ghost was fear. 
The fear consisted in a notion that the Chinese people are set on driving 
Westerners—Christian workers and others—into or over the sea. Many 
of the commercial group thought that the Chinese were set on putting 
an end to their participation in China’s trade. Some missionaries have 
said openly that were it not for treaty protection the Chinese would get 
rid of them. By some the Chinese—Christian and otherwise—have been 
charged with “hate.” Now we are not conjuring up this ghost! The 
public press of the last year is sufficient evidence of belief in its existence. 
An occasional correspondent also hints the same thing. In other words 
much of what has been done and said in 1925 is due to that modern 
ghost—a fear-complex. It is true that some Chinese extremists would 
like to get all foreigners out of China. But they are no stronger in 
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numbers or in influence than that group in the United States, for instance, 
that would like to see all Asiatics go home. We have heard Chinese dis- 
cuss this situation. In addition we have heard reports of such discussions. 
Our conclusion is that the Chinese are not against foreigners or foreign 
nations as such. But they are dead set against international restrictions 
on their national freedom which belong to the past and for the removal 
of which foreigners in China and foreign nations share with them the 
responsibility. We have heard some of the most prominent Chinese 
leaders say this. At the Institute of Pacific Relations (July, 1925) the 
Chinese members spoke out most uncompromisingly against extrality, 
extra-national tariff control and the discriminatory treatment of their 
nationals in Occidental countries. They showed a praiseworthy passion 
for national honor and dignity. Never once, however, did they suggest 


that China wants to live in isolation. Again and again they urged 


commercial, religious and international cooperation. They were not a- 
gainst foreigners living and trading in China any more than they were 
against Chinese living in the West. ‘The same is true of the mission- 
aries. A few months ago a group of prominent Chinese Christian 
leaders were asked by a Christian visitor passing through Shanghai 
as to whether or not in.their judgment the time had come for mission- 
aries to withdraw. Most emphatically came the reply, ““No! We shall 
always need the co-operation of the right kind of missionaries.” Even 
now in the midst of widespread agitation against the control of educa- 
tion in China by foreigners—not Christians alone—Chinese edu- 
cational leaders are working in the closest accord with Western edu- 
cational experts. In spite of the anti-British agitation British mission 
schools have not comparatively suffered much more, if at all, than those 
carried on by nationals of other countries. Furthermore, in spite of 
the anti-Christian attack, which is not without some Chinese Christian 
sympathy on certain aspects, we have frequently received word that there 
is now little strain between Chinese Christian leaders and missionaries. 
Christians’ in South China, for instance, are set on achieving Chinese 
Christian autonomy. But they still desire the missionaries’ help. And 
so it goes! There are bad men in China as elsewhere that will cause 
trouble for anybody. But this fear that is in the mind of some mission- 
aries and other foreigners that the Chinese “hate” them is nothing but 
a ghost. For those who believe in ghosts China is an unhealthy place 
to work. In 1935 men will see that 1925 saw this ghost in the dawn 
of a better understanding. And ghosts, it is said, fade away with the 


coming of the dawn. 


THE CHINESE CHRISTIAN TAKES THE HELM 


There are two general notions among Western Christians as to how 
and when Chinese Christian autonomy can pass from being a promise 
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or hope to being a practise and reality. (1) When certain conditions 
(these are usually quite vague) are met then Chinese Christian Autonomy 
will be recognized and granted. (2) When Chinese Christian leadership 
is ready it will take the helm. We incline to the second position. Of 
course, it is true, that when the Chinese leaders have taken the helm 
of the Christian Ship in China the passengers (missionaries and their 
Western supporters) might still cause, if so minded, considerable un- 
easiness on the ship. Now devolution in Christian work had made be- 
fore 1925 much more progress than devolution in political and com- 
mercial relationships. That is why merchants and diplomats find it 
harder (to change the figure abruptly) to get the clutch in and restart 
the car. Missionaries in China sometimes say they have more trouble 
than their contemporaries in Japan. The Chinese are, it is claimed, 
more difficult to satisfy. In the conference on “Chinese Christian Edu- 
cation”® Mr. T. Z. Koo, a secretary of the National Committee of the 
Y. M, C. A. in China, dealt with this criticism. ‘‘In Japan,” he said, 
“the Japanese are dictating and the missionaries are accepting. In 
China, it is the other way round and therefore we are much more difficult 
to satisfy on that account.”” The passengers evidently want to run the. 
ship. This brings disturbance on the bridge. The Retreat in South 
China, reported by Mr. McNeur,* held that Chinese Christians must con- 
trol the ship even though the passengers help to run it financially and also 
—something not usual with passengers—help to work it. This point 
of control being settled other things will find their place. A recent 
number of the magazine put out by the “Society for the Advancement 
of Education in China” gave as a first and leading article one on the 
necessity of China regaining control of all schools within Chinese terri- 
tory. This did not refer to Christian schools only. Special reference 
was made to Japanese controlled schools in Manchuria also. Chinese 
self direction is the main point in either political, educational or 
Church devolution. A group of 5000 Baptists in the Swatow region 
have recently made this very clear. They have taken the helm without 
waiting for financial independence or the reduction or elimination of 
missionary finances or personnel.’ This decisive step was taken in their 
annual meeting. The missionaries came to the meeting intending to 
propose a fifty-fifty sharing of control. This did not meet the situation. 
These 5000 Baptists, therefore, appointed a Council of Eighty with an 
éxecutive of nine. ‘To these nine they added a number of “experienced 
and zealous Chinese and foreign leaders to act as advisers.” They made 
the Chinese Churches independent. They put the responsibility of the 
administration of and planning for their Christian work on this Council. 
They then asked the Foreign Mission Board to continue its aid as they 


3. New York, April, 6, 1925. : 
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can not yet finance the work on the scale on which it is being carried on. 
And it was made quite clear that such foreign Christian financial aid 
must not be conditioned upon foreign control. They asked their foreign 
Christian collaboraters to trust them. The same thing has happened 
in political circles. And all this in view of the biggest series of domestic 
disruptions and tasks any nation ever faced! 1935 will realize that 
in 1925 the Chinese took the helm. 7 


THE CHINESE CHRISTIAN FINDS FREEDOM 


Conflicting reports come in as to the psychological attitude of 
Chinese Christians towards “treaty protection.’"’ Some Chinese Christian 
leaders aver that it has very little influence in the Christian Church. 
Others declare that in many places Chinese Christians desire a con- 
tinuance of the present treaties until conditions are more settled. It 
is a fact that®, Christians and non-Christians sometimes seek cover for 
themselves and their valuables under the missionaries’ flags. That is 
a very human and understandable move. But it raises again the vital 
question, does this possibility of extra-national protection for Chinese 
help or harm the Christian cause? To that question no answer as 
representing any considerable group of Christians in China is at present 
available. It ought to be answered. And only Christians in China 
can answer it. Yet in spite of this uncertainty there are Chinese 
Christians who are starting on another road. A group of Chinese 
Christians in Moukden, the members of the Kiangsi Conference of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church and the 5000 Swatow Baptists mentioned 
above, have declared that Christianity in China should cease to depend 
upon “treaty protection,” and should depend on the religious liberty now 
included in the Chinese constitution. Furthermore these Chinese 
Christians see that with Chinese spiritual autonomy goes of necessity 
reliance on spiritual not temporal forces. 1935 will note with interest 
that in 1925 some Chinese Christians discovered and started on the free 


road of Christian adventure. 


THE REAL RELIGIOUS STRUGGLE BEGINS 


Ten years ago a frequent question asked by missionaries was, “What 
should be our attitude towards China’s religions’’’ Now they are ask- 
ing, “‘What is the attitude of China’s religions towards Christianity ?” 
This is a most arresting change of thought! For it indicates a renewal 
of propagandic consciousness in China’s indigenous religious life and 
systems. This and the anti-Christian attacks are forcing Chinese Chris- 
tians to investigate the underpinnings of their faith. The anti-Chris- 
tian attack is not based on Chinese superstitions. In part it is a protest 


5. See article, “Extraterritoriality and the Missionary in an Interior City,” page 
48 this issue. | 
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against the entanglement of Christianity with political imperialism, 
“unequal treaties’ and a soulless industrialism. This, it is hoped, is 
something that will pass away in the near future. There is something 
deeper and more significant than any of these things. It is the revival 
among the Buddhists. Buddhists held a conference a few months ago® 
in which they reoutlined a social program and reaffirmed their deter- 
mination to carry on a world-wide propaganda. Very frequently dur- 
ing the last decade Christians have affirmed that Buddhism is a prepara- 
tion for Christianity. In this conference and elsewhere the Buddhists 
now claim that Christianity is half-way to Buddhism. A study of the 
numerous eclectic societies recently made revealed that all of them show 
definite Buddhistic elements. There is also a definite rapprochenient 
between some Confucian leaders and Buddhism. Liang Chi-chao, a 
prominent modern Confucian interpreter of classical literature, has ad- 
vocated the founding of a university to study Mahayana Buddhism. 
In a recently established Confucian “Church” in Swatow, Buddhist books 
written by a former Christian are being actively distributed by its 
head. Back of some of the modern Buddhist activities are ex-Christians. 
Mr Tie Sun-it, who wrote the books being distributed by this Swatow 
“Church,” was formerly a Christian minister. He claims that Buddhism 
is the fulfillment of Christianity. In 1925 there was a Buddhist Con- 
ference held in the Fa Yuan Temple, Peking. The Abbot of the temple, 
who was also chairman of the Conference, had in early years attended 
a Christian school. He had then become first a Protestant and later a 
Catholic. At the age of nineteen, becoming dissatisfied in his soul, he 
hecame a monk’. Occasionally one hears of other Christians becoming 
Buddhists. This tendency, however, does not appear to be either geo- 
graphically or numerically significant. The case of Mr. C. C. Nieh, how- 
ever, a member of the National Christian Council, who publicly an- 
nounced his return to Buddhism is still fresh in mind. The staff of 
Shantung Christian University in its autumn retreat decided that there 
is a strong tendency among Chinese Christian leaders to make com- 
parison as between Buddhism, which has attained naturalization by 
peaceable means, and Christianity, which is associated in the minds of 
many with foreign governments and material force and which there- 
fore meets with opposition where it should have warm welcome. Add 
to the above the fact mentioned by some that as a result of recent attacks 
on Christianity the faith of many teachers, students and Christians in 
Christianity is being weakened. This is Buddhism’s psychological oppor- 
tunity. One other fact. Buddhists have several times during the last 
few years welcomed missionaries to their conferences to expound Chris- 
tianity. We have not yet heard of a Christian Conference reciprocating. 
1935 will see more clearly than we do that in 1925 or thereabout began 
Christianity’s most vital struggle in China. 


6. Recorper, Deceinber, 1925, page 840. 
7. “Quest for God In China,” O’Neill,. page 163. 
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The Japanese Government and the Christian School 
A. K. REISCHAUER. 


NTIL rather recently the strength of Christian schools in Japan 
has been largely in the field of secondary education. Primary 
education is so thoroughly covered by the government system 
that private schools have done very little. So the question of 

the relationships to the government has been largely confined to boys’ 
Middle Schools and Girls’ High Schools, and of these two, primarily 
the former. 


A. Secondary Schools. 


1. In 1898 was issued the famous regulation requiring all that 
wished to be recognized as schools of a certain grade to meet certain 
requirements. 

Government recognition for boys’ middle school, e.g., involved 
first of all, measuring up to a certain standard of excellence in the 
matter of buildings, equipment, staff and the work done. To this 
no one could seriously object. In fact, such requirements were in the 
interest of real progress except where they became too slavishly uniform 
and stereotyped. But in the second place the regulation also demanded 
that religious instruction and all religious exercises be strictly excluded 
from the work of the schoel. In fact, recognized middle schools were 
not permitted to have even voluntary religious work conducted by 
the schools as such. No building belonging to a school could be used 
for religious purposes where the law was strictly inforced. 

Institutions which did not conform to these regulations were com- 
pelled to surrender certain privileges chief of which were the following: 

a. Postponement of military service till a certain age. 

»b. Entrance into Government Colleges and universities upon gra- 


duation. 
c. Transfer of students from non-conforming private schools to 


recognized schools. | 
d. The name, ‘Middle School,” (Chugakko) could not be used. 
You can see why this had a more serious effect on the boys’ schools 


than on girls’ schools. The first privilege had of course no bearing at 


all on girls’ schools. The second had very little, as few girls at that 
time cared to enter higher schools and as there were only two higher 
schools for girls in existence, i.e., schools supported by the government. 
The third and fourth were not of great importance without the second. 


2. What did the Christian schools do under these restrictions ? 


a. <A few of them went out of existence at once. 


Note.—Readers of the Recorper are reminded that the Editorial Board assumes no 
responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles published in these pages 
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b. A few conformed to the requirements. They made religious 
instruction voluntary and, where the law was strictly inforced, gave the 
instruction in a building not registered as belonging to the school. 
That is, the school as a school could do nothing along religious lines, 
but individuals in the school could, of course, have voluntary classes 
or meetings during extra-curricula hours and off the school campus. 


c. Most of. the schools refused to conform and lost the above 
mentioned privileges. They fought, however, vigorously to regain their 
lost ground, in which fight they gradually won out. The following is 
the main line of their contention: 


(1) They accepted as reasonable the government’s standard for 
educational efficiency. 


(2) They accepted as reasonable the government’s position that 
public institutions supported by public funds should not have religious 
instruction or religious exercises as a required part of the work of an 
institution. 


(3) But they held that schools supported by private funds, if 
they measured up to the government’s requirements educationally, should 
not be penalized because in addition to the regular work they gave 
religious instruction. They held that students were free to enter or not 
to enter such private schools, but when once they have chosen to enter 
they should conform to the school’s standards. 


Note: The government’ position would have been if 
they had said, ““We recognize this private school as a middle school for 
this district and so we shall not establish a government school here. 
And since we allow this private school to take the place of a regular 
government school and since the community is made up of all sorts of - 
people as far as their religious affiliations are concerned we insist that 
all religious instruction be either omitted entirely or made strictly volun- 
tary.” But the government at that time did not allow a private school 
to make religious activities even voluntary, i.e. the school as a school 
could have nothing to do with religious training. 

Hence (4) the majority of the Christian schools refused to conform 
and feught for what they regarded as a matter of religious freedom in 
general. It was no longer a mere matter of giving or not giving religious 


- instruction as a part of the work of a private Christian school but it 


became a question as to whether the right of religious freedom granted 
by the Constitution promulgated in 1888 was not being infringed upon 
by this government regulation of 1898. 

(5) The result of this nonconformity was that for a number of 
years the attendance at these Christian schools fell off seriously and 
also that the majority of the students that did enter were such as could 
not pass the entrance examinations of the government schools. 
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d. After persistent efforts on the part of Japanese Christians 
who as citizens of the empire insisted on their rights as citizens, the 
government gradually yielded and gave back one after another the priv- 
ileges taken away, with the result that to-day our Christian middle 
schools that did not conform enjoy practically the same privileges as 
government schools of the same grade. There are more students ap- 
plying for permission to enter than can be accommodated and the quality 
of students is just as good as those of other schools. 

e. Those schools which conformed since this favorable turn of 
events have tried to change their status and come on the same basis as 
those which did not conform, but the non-Christian element among 
their alumni and their staff is so strong that this is next to impossible. 
They have greater freedom in the matter of religious instruction than 
they had at first, but still such schools cannot as schools make religious 
instruction either a required part or a voluntary part of their work. 


B. Higher Schools. 
The following diagram shows the relationship of Gicotes and 


_ higher schools: 


Higher School University Graduate work for ad- 
vanced devrees 


Koto Gakko Daigaku Daigakuin 
Middle School years 1 | 2]| 3 | 2) 


r}2131415 
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When that regulation was passed in 1898 no private school, whether 
Christian or non-Christian, could be recognized as either a Koto Gakko 
or a Diagaku. No matter what grade of work above the middle school 
grade they were doing, they had to come under the heading of Seminon 
Gakko, i.e. Higher Special Schools; and this meant they were looked 
upon by the educational authorities as being supplementary to the regular 
educational system and not as being really regular. And since they 
belonged to the outer fringe, as it were, they were not as strictly regu- 
lated either in the matter of measuring up to a high standard of educa- 
tional efficiency or in the matter of religious instruction and because they 
were not in what was regarded as the regular system they were permitted 
greater freedom. All Christian schoois of higher grade as well as 
all other higher private schools, even inciuding such large institutions 
as Waseda and Keio, were rated as Season Gakko. 

Since the war, however, a new University Regulation has been 


_ passed under which private institutions can become regular Daigaku and 


their preparatory courses be recognized as Koto Gakko. Such universi- 
ties can now grant degrees and their graduates can rank, at least theoreti- 
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cally, the same as graduates from the Imperial universities. Such in- 
stitutions must, however, meet certain requirements in the matter of 
property, endowment, equipment, staff, etc. Also religious instruction 
in the sense of religious propaganda is prohibited but a study of religion 
and morals as a part of certain courses is permitted. Chapel exercises 
and such religious meetings are not allowed, but the institution can hold 
its assemblies for the students as a regular part of its activities and at 
such assemblies religious talks, the reading of the Bible, and prayer are 
not forbidden. 

Two Christian schools have become recognized universities, namely 
the Episcopal college in Tokyo, St. Pauls, and the Congregational school 
in Kyoto, the Doshisha. All others are still rated as Semmon Gakko 
and as such enjoy full religious freedom. 

There are as yet no full regulations for schools for women of 
College grade. The Woman’s Christian College, e.g., is recognized by 
the government as a Daigaku for women, but we are quite free to have 
religious instruction as a regular part of our curriculum. (Apparently 
the authorities feel that religion is more needed for women than for 
men, Or that it is less harmful to their natures. ) 


C. Religious Instruction, Voluntary or Compulsory? 


This brings us to the question as to whether it is best to make 
religious instruction and attendance at religious exercises voluntary or 
a required part of the school’s work. . 

Undoubtedly there is room for a difference of opinion among good ° 
Christian people. 

You will notice that in Japan we had really no choice at first be- 
tween those two alternatives. We could not have the work even volun- 
tary if it was conducted by the school as a school. . But granted that 
a school has that alternative, what is the better way ? 

In discussing this the advocates of a voluntary system usually con- 
trast a dead, formal, required chapel service or class room work with 
an interesting, inspiring service at which attendance is voluntary, and 
they have no difficulty in proving that the latter is the better way. 
- But there is no inherent reason why required work or required attendance 
at chapel service must be stupid and dead; nor is it always certain that 
when it is made voluntary it will be inspiring and uplifting. To 
be sure if it isn’t made so the attendance will be rather uninspiring to 
those who conduct the class or service. 

One of the scaools conformed to the government regulations and 
therefore was compelled to make all religious work purely voluntary 
and unconnected with the school as such reported at first excellent re- 
sults from their voluntary system. They made a heroic effort and so 
got better results than under their old system where things were required. 
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But it is also true that this same school later, when the government 
restored the privileges to Christian schools that had not conformed, 
tried to change to the basis of these schools. 

A census taken a few years ago here at Meiji Gakuin revealed the 
fact that about 65% of the middle school students said they had no 
objection to attending chapel service or having Bible study as a regular 
part of their work, especially if it was made interesting. About 20% 
did not express their views at all and only about 15% said they wished 
it were not required though none of them were seriously opposed to it. 
Not more than 10% of the students are Christians when they first 
enter and possibly less than 25% per cent come from homes in which one 
or more members are Christians. That is to say, the vast majority 
of the students that enter Meiji Gakuin are non-Christians when they 
enter and yet the large majority of them have no objection to the 
required religious work of the school. 

My own judgment, then would be that so far as schools of middle 
school grade are concerned required work and required chapel attend- 
ance is or can be made the more effective way in winning the students 
to the Christian way of life. | 

When it comes to higher schools where the whole atmosphere is 
one of greater freedom, both in discipline and in the matter of subjects 
studied, it is not so clear that required Bible study and required chapel 
attendance are the better way. To say to a college student, whether 
in Japan, America or anywhere, that you must take so much Bible study 
and you must attend chapel is to create in his mind an initial dislike 
for such things which it is difficult to overcome. On_-the other hand it 
ts equally plain that any Christian college worthy of the name Christian 
must somehow succeed in bringing constantly to the attention of its 
students the claims of Christ on their lives. By this, | mean not simply 
that individuals in the school do this work as individuals but that the 
school as an institution must stand unequivocally for that ideal. Just 
how this can be done is not altogether clear from what has been done 
in the past, either here in Japan or in the West. 

Undoubtedly the most effective way would be to have a real live 
Christian faculty in all courses so that no matter what subject a man 
_ is teaching he creates an atmosphere of respect for religion in general 
and for the Christian ideal of life in particular. I am absolutely con- 
vinced that (to speak from my own personal experience as a professor 
in a college) I am getting more real Christianity across to my class 
in the History of Western Philosophy than I ever was able to get across 
in any class of Bible study as such. The truth is that in this class I have 
no initial prejudice to overcome and so I can state from a dozen dif- 
ferent angles the essentials of the Christian message. Then further, 
there is no reason why a real knowledge of the Bible can not be made 
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cally, the same as graduates from the Imperial universities. Such in- 
stitutions must, however, meet certain requirements in the matter of 
property, endowment, equipment, staff, etc. Also religious instruction 
in the sense of religious propaganda is prohibited but a study of religion 
and morals as a part of certain courses is permitted. Chapel exercises 
and such religious meetings are not allowed, but the institution can hold 
its assemblies for the students as a regular part of its activities and at 
such assemblies religious talks, the reading of the Bible, and prayer are 
not forbidden. 

Two Christian schools have become recognized universities, namely 
the Episcopal college in Tokyo, St. Pauls, and the Congregational school 
in Kyoto, the Doshisha. All others are still rated as Semmon Gakko 
and as such enjoy full religious freedom. 

There are as yet no full regulations for schools for women of 
College grade. The Woman’s Christian College, e.g., is recognized by 
the government as a Daigaku for women, but we are quite free to have 
religious instruction as a regular part of our curriculum. (Apparently 
the authorities feel that religion is more needed for women than for 
men, or that it is less harmful to their natures. ) 


C. Relhgious Instruction, Voluntary or Compulsory? 


This brings us to the question as to whether it is best to make 
religious instruction and attendance at religious exercises voluntary or 
a required part of the school’s work. 

Undoubtedly there is room for a difference of opinion among good 
Christian people. 

You will notice that in Japan we had really no choice at first be- 
tween those two alternatives. We could not have the work even volun- 
tary if it was conducted by the school as a school. But granted that 
a school has that alternative, what is the better way? 

In discussing this the advocates of a voluntary system usually con- 
trast a dead, formal, required chapel service or class room work with 
an interesting, inspiring service at which attendance is voluntary, and 
they have no difficulty in proving that the latter is the better way. 
But there is no inherent reason w hy required work or required attendance 
at chapel service must be stupid and dead; nor is it always certain that 
when it is made voluntary it will be inspiring and uplifting. To 
be sure if it isn’t made so the attendance will be rather wninspiring to 
those who conduct the class or service. 

One of the schools conformed to the government regulations and 
therefore was compelled to make all religious work purely voluntary 
and unconnected with the school as such reported at first excellent re- 
sults from their voluntary system. They made a heroic effort and so 
got better results than under their old system where things were required. 
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But it is also true that this same school later, when the government 
restored the privileges to Christian schools that had not conformed, 
tried to change to the basis of these schools. 

A census taken a few years ago here at Meiji Gakuin revealed the 


fact that about 65% of the middle school students said they had no 


objection to attending chapel service or having Bible study as a regular 
part of their work, especially if it was made interesting. About 20% 
did not express their views at all and only about 15% said they wished 
it were not required though none of them were seriously opposed to it. 
Not more than 10% of the students are Christians when they first 
enter and possibly less than 25% per cent come from homes in which one 
or more members are Christians. That is to say, the vast majority 
of the students that enter Meiji Gakuin are non-Christians when they 
enter and yet the large majority of them have no objection to the 
required religious work of the school. 

My own judgment, then would be that so far as schools of middle 
school grade are concerned required work and required chapel attend- 
ance is or can be made the more effective way in winning the students 
to the Christian way of life. 

When it comes to higher schools where the whole atmesphere is 
one of greater freedom, both in discipline and in the matter of subjects 
studied, it is not so clear that required Bible study and required chapel 
attendance are the better way. To say to a college student, whether 
in Japan, America or anywhere, that you must take so much Bible study 
and you must attend chapel is to create in his mind an initial dislike 
for such things which it is difficult to overcome. On the other hand it 
is equally plain that any Christian college worthy of the name Christian 
must somehow succeed in bringing constantly to the attention of its 
students the claims of Christ on their lives. By this, I mean not simply 
that individuals in the school do this work as individuals but that the 
school as an institution must stand unequivocally for that ideal. Just 
how this can be done is not altogether clear from what has been done 


»in the past, either here in Japan or in the West. 


Undoubtedly the most effective way would be to have a real live 


Christian faculty in all courses so that no matter what subject a man 


is teaching he creates an atmosphere of respect for religion in general 


and for the Christian ideal of life in particular. I am absolutely con- 


vinced that (to speak from my own personal experience as a professor 
in a college) I am getting more real Christianity across to my class 
in the History of Western Philosophy than I ever was able to get across 
in any class of Bible study as such. The truth is that in this class I have 
no initial prejudice to overcome and so I can state from a dozen dif- 


ferent angles the essentials of the Christian message. Then further, 


there is no reason why a real knowledge of the Bible can not be made 
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a regular part of a number of different courses. I do not mean to 
smuggle it in surreptitiously under another name but to weave it in 
naturally and openly. But to do this means that the professors who 
teach these courses must be men with a vital religious life. If they 
are not and if their influence is rather against religion, then no amount 
of required or voluntary Bible study will be very effective. In other 
words, for students of college grade the main problem is not whether we 
should have religious instruction required or voluntary but whether the 
atmosphere in all class rooms is essentially one of reverence for the 
spiritual life or not. | 

That is, of course, true also in lower grade schools but still in 
the middle school grade students seem more ready to accept what is 
handed to them by the school authorities an:l so they are more impressed 
by the formal side of things. That is, they are more ready to accept 
Bibly study and chapel attendance as the proper thing just because the 
school has it as a part of its regular work; though, of course, the value 
of these depend in the last analysis upon the lite that is in them and the 
degree with which the things received through these exercises are related 
to the rest of their studies and school life. 


Chinese Christian Autonomy 
“They shall be one in Mine hand” 


GEORGE H. MCNEUR. 


HERE has just been concluded what may prove one of the most 
epoch-making gatherings ever held by Christians on Chinese 
T] soil. We have had in the past our great conferences—provin- 

cial, regional, and national—heralded by months of preparation, 
and seported throughout the Christian world. In comparison this -was 
a quiet affair, but many times such small groups have shared in the 
making of history. The “‘little flock’’ gathered at Pentecost turned 
the world upside down. The conquering Christ was with them. He 
is with us still. 

To get a perspective for viewing this conference we must look at 
_ it through at least the last decade of mission progress in Kwongtung. 
Under the inspiration of the Centenary Conference at Shanghai in 1907, 
the World Conference at Edinburgh in 1910, and the sectional and 
national conferences under the chairmanship of Dr. J. R. Mott in 1913, 
there has been a steady consolidation of both Chinese and foreign 
Christian forces in South China. This has been greatly helped by the 
work of the China Continuation Committee culminating in the National 
Conference of 1922. Local bodies—such as the Board of Co-operation 
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of the Canton Missionary Conference ; the now extinct Christian Council 
of Kwongtung, the Evangelistic, Educational, and Medical Associations 
have all done their part in correlating and unifying the Christian cam- 
paign. True, some of these bodies have been foreign, but they have 
honestly attempted to get the Chinese point of view. In 1920 the 
report of their effort, with plans for the future, was published in a 
“Programme of Advance’’ prepared by the Board of Co-operation. 

Simultaneously with these mainly foreign mission movements there 
has been a steady rallying of the Chinese Christian forces, urged by 
a desire for the government of their own Church and a certain amount 
of impatience with the denominational distinctions and rivalries imported 
by the missionaries from the West. This consolidation was greatly 
accelerated by the formation of the Kwongtung Division of the Church 
of Christ in China, which united the churches founded by eight different 
missions—Presbyterian, Congregational and others. In our own New 
Zealand Presbyterian Mission field we took definite steps five years 
ago towards placing the church founded by the Mission under the control 
of the Chinese District Association. Plans have matured very slowly, 
however, owing to political unrest, the anti-foreign prejudices of the 
people in our parish, and by both traditional and peculiar difficulties 
within the church. During the past four years the whole situation 
has been radically affected by the Nationalist movement and by the nation 
wide anti-Christian campaign. 

Then came the cataclysm of the past summer, with the killing of 
Chinese anti-foreign demonstrators in Shanghai, Hankow, Canton, and 
elsewhere. The Chinese Church was represented among those who 
suffered at Shanghai and Canton. Immediately a wave of popular 
indignation swept the country. This was directed and urged by per- 
sistent, systematic, and often malicious propaganda. The Chinese 
Church leaders in the main centres threw themselves without hesitation 
inte the national movement and became the most zealous exponents 
of anti-foreign strikes and boycotts, and other forms of economic war- 
fare. Their purpose was to speedily secure for their nation fiscal and 
political autonomy. Under stress of practically war conditions things 
were said and done that had better be forgotten. But during the months 
that have followed both Chinese and foreign leaders have increasingly 
felt that advantage should be taken of this situation to place Christian 
work in South China on a more permanent footing. Whatever can be 
done should be done to make Christianity less foreign and more Chinese. 
With this purpose the Executive of the Church of Christ in China 
invited a number of men and women to meet with its members for a few 
days of prayer and planning at Pakhoktung. 

There has probably never been so much prayer, individual and group, 
on the South China Mission Field as there has been during the past 
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summer. Most missionaries have had to vacate their stations for a much 
longer period than is usual, and this enforced absence gave time for 
quiet study, thought, and prayer. The anti-foreign attitude of many 
much loved and trusted Chinese brothers, the political and economic 
bankruptcy of China, the communistic tendencies of the Canton govern- 
ment, the helpless plight of so many little churches when their foreign 
pastors were withdrawn, lent urgency to prayer. 

All this helped to create the devotional atmosphere in which our 
conference was held. We met in a quiet neighbourhood and in a 
quiet room. Each session was opened with a brief Bible lesson and an 
unhurried period of silent and spoken prayer. National and racial bar- 
riers vanished at the throne of grace. Chinese and British delegates 
led the devotional meetings, and as children of one Father we knew 
nothing that had happened or would happen could separate us from 
His love in Christ or from one another. 

And we certainly needed to look up in view of the situation pictured 
for us by Mr. Y. L. Lee of the Y. M.C. A. He reviewed the Nationalist 
movement, dividing it up into its various elements. There was the old 
conservative party which still considered China sufficient unto herself, 
and resented everything introduced from abroad. ‘This school has its 
stronghold among the gentry and the old time literati in the village com- 
munities. Its influence, although on the wane, is still a force to be 
reckoned with. It is uncompromisingly anti-Christian. Again there is 
the “Japanese Group’’—teachers, doctors, lawyers, army officers. politi- 
cians—who got their modern education in Japan, and have been in- 
fluenced by the example of Japan. Many of them see in alliance with 
their powerful neighbour the only safeguard against \Vestern domina- 
tion. | Then there is the “Young China Party” divided under a number 
of national leaders but united in their ardent patriotism. Many of them 
are affliated with the Kwo Min Tang (National party) and they are 
predominantly anti-Christian, although there are a large number of 
Christians within the party. Some of the leaders are Christian in belief 
but opposed to the large foreign element which has entered into Church 
and school life. Such men even agitate against the mission schools 
from which they themselves graduated. ‘This may not be ingratitude, 


- although it often appears like it. It is merely an extreme expression 


of the nationalist spirit. The foreign system of schools competing with 
that of the government and sheltering under treaty protection which 


gives it special immunity in a time of political disorder, arouses their 


opposition, It would evoke severe criticism in any self-respecting coun- 
try. Educated Chinese feel that the day is past when this should be 
tolerated: Finally, there is the Communist party which is taking its 
leadership from Soviet Russia mediated through the late Dr. Sun. This 
is specially strong in the big centres and among the soldiers, labourers, 
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and students. It is rapidly growing in numbers and influence. Its 
motto is “Revolution,” in Chinese, “Away with authority” and its purpose 
the overthrow of the present order. It has Russian leadership and 
financia! support. Many young Chinese are going to Russia that they 
may study its principles and methods. It is essentially materialistic and 
so anti-religious, but its attack is being focussed on Christianity and 
not on the older Chinese religions. 

The Students’ Union of China is preparing for a great anti-Christian 
demonstration to take place during the last ten days of this year and 
thus including Christmas week. As was the case last year there will 
be mob interference with Christmas gatherings. Little wonder that as 
Mr. Lee closed his address one of the Chinese brethren said “Alas! 
What shall we do?” 

It was more than interesting to hear the answers this question 
evoked. One delegate after another deprecated any show of timidity 
or any evasion of the issue. The only way to overcome attack was to 
advance before the enemy was organised. .\ thoughtful graduate from 
the Canton Christian College suggested printing and broadcasting state- 
ments made by Dr. Sun favourable to Christianity, specially his own 
confession of faith, also the story of General I‘eng’s life. The Nation- 
alist party almost worship Dr. Sun and General Feng is considered its 
greatest military leader. It would at least weaken attack if the popular 
mind recognised these leaders as friendly to Christianity. 

Another proposed printing and circulating a report of the part play- 
ed by Cantonese Christians in the Nationalist movement during the past 
summer. It could easily be demonstrated that there was no more 
patriotic body in the community. -\ Chinese doctor said that he had 
heard numerous praises of the wisdom shown by the churches in being 
the first to collect money for the Shameen and Hongkong strikers. In 
this way they had prevented the forcible seizing of Christian buildings 
as barracks for the strikers. ‘This method of meeting attack comes 
dangerously near to compromise and indicates what to some of China’s 
foreign friends seems the weak spot in the leadership of the Chinese 
Church. But none of the delegates at our conference thought of cut- 
ting out the celebration of Christmas this year. They proposed rather 
to take the aggressive and make Christmas the culmination of a forward 
campaign. The graduate mentioned above cited the example of Kagawa, 
the great Christian social reformer and author in Japan, as indicating 
the most effective way in which the Church could win the labouring 
classes from indifference and opposition to friendship. 

Some months ago proposals were brought forward in the Inter- 
missions Committee (a representative committee appointed by the mis- 
sions co-operating with the Church of Christ in China) for a re-organisa- 
tion of the work done by the missions, so that it might be more closely 
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related to the Chinese Church. A conference was called of the executive 
bodies of the Missions to consider these proposals, but it had to be 
postponed owing to the anti-foreign outbreak. At the Divisional Coun- 
cil of the Chinese Church in August these proposals were discussed 


' and approved. The main points were the establishing of a Board of 


Home Missions by the Divisional Council, which should have at least 
one member from each contributing organisation, and a Board of Edu- 
cation. The first Board was to collect, receive and disburse all funds 
for evangelistic and primary day school work, while the latter was 
to do the same for all educational work of higher grade. Missionaries 
were to be considered as lent temporarily to the Chinese Church and 
to have the same ecclesiastical standing as Chinese Christians. 

When these proposals came before our conference for discussion 
it was at once evident that several leading Chinese delegates felt that 
the fundamental principle involved in such organisation should be fully 
considered before action was taken. This scheme still left the Missions 
and the Church as separate bodies uniting in Church work, although the 
Missions accepted a subordinate position. It still left reason for the 
criticism that the Church was a semi-foreign institution. Discussion of 
the proposals was for this reason postponed until other phases of the 
problem had been explored. 

An interesting talk centred round ““New Values in Church Work.” 
It was claimed that while educational and medical work might not now 
be so urgently important owing to the development of non-Christian 
agencies, yet evangelistic and literary work were never more timely. — If 
there had been time for dicussion there would have been advocates for 
the claim that medical work was the form of service least likely to 
invite attack and that medical educational work had not succeeded in 
graduating any appreciable number of Chinese men and women wiling 
to give their lives as foreign missionaries had done and were doing. 
And while it is true that educational work is faced with unprecedented 
difficulties, it is also true that it was never more needed. Mr. Lee, 
himself a graduate of Canton Christian College, spoke of the movement 
by over one hundred present students of the college to have the in- 
stitution taken over by the Canton government, and the counter move- 
ment by a group of graduates to retain it as a private Christian school 
by appointing a Chinese president, and so changing the constitution that — 
at least more than one-half of the Board of Trustees should be Chinese. 
He was convinced that only some such action would break down the 
rapidly growing opposition to mission-owned and controlled institutions. 

Another subject discussed was, “Readjustment in the Placing of 
Workers.” Mr. S. C. Leung referred to the experience of the Chinese 
Y. M. C. A. where responsibility had gradually been devolved from 
foreigners to Chinese workers, until now all their foreign secretaries 
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were under the Chinese National Committee, and on exactly the same 
footing as Chinese workers. Their experience led him to advocate this 
plan for the Chinese Church and missions. 

After.a free discussion of different aspects of the question as to 


how far the present plan of co-operation between foreign missions and 


the Chinese Church might wisely be modified, a committee consisting of 
three, Mr. S. C. Leung (General Secretary of the Y. M. C. A., and ex- 
chairman of the Kwongtung Divisional Council of the Church of Christ 
in China), Dr. A. J. Fisher (Executive Secretary of the Divisional 
Council), and Dr. John Kirk, was appointed to gather up the senti- 
ment of the Conference in the form of recommendations. These recom- 
mendations were considered at a later session and unanimously approved, 
and were then passed back to the same committee for further editing 
and presentation to the Divisional Council and District Associations of 
the Church of Christ in China, and the different missions and Home 
Boards concerned. Until the proposed plan of action has been accepted 
by the Divisional Council, and has the approval of Mission Councils on 
the Field, undergoing more or less modification in the process, it hardly 
merits detailed consideration by Foreign Mission’s Committee and our 
Home Church courts. But it is important that all sharing responsibi- 
lity at the Home Base should know the general nature of the proposals. 
The preamble reads as follows. “Resolved that this Conference and 
Retreat after prayerful consideration of the present day problems which 
deeply concern the relationship of the Church and the missions submits 
the following as its opinion: ‘In our judgment the time has come 
when, in the best interests of the Kingdom of Christ and the developing 
of a self-supporting, self-governing, and self-propagating Church, the 
direction and control of the work hitherto carried on by the missions 
in Kwongtung co-operating with the Church of Christ in China, should 
be committed to the Divisional Council of this Church.’ ”’ 

_ All present members of the different missions concerned are to be 
considered as under loan to the Chinese Church their salaries and 
allowances, with residential and travelling expenses to be as heretofore 
under the control of the missions, but their duties and locations to be 
decided by the Divisional Council. All such missionaries are to be 
members in full standing of the Chinese Church and eligible for any 
office in the Church. Requests for new workers will be made directly 
by the Divisional Council to the Home Boards. 

Mission property necessary to the work of the Church shall be 
loaned to the Church, missions continuing to hold the title deeds in 
the meantime. When China has an efficient and honest judicial system 
the transfer can easily be made if necessary. 

All funds contributed by churches abroad for the work of the 
Chinese Church shall be administered by the Divisional Council, and 
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this Council may appeal directly to these churches for help and will 
furnish them with an annual report and audited statement of accounts. 

Separate boards on evangelistic, educational, and medical work are 
to be established by the Divisional Council, and all higher educational 
and medical institutions will be cared for by their own boards of directors. 

Naturally many details have still to be worked out, and those stated 
above may be seriously modified while passing. through the different 
bodies which have to give them consideration. There is sufficient 
here, however, to indicate the general principle accepted by this repre- 
sentative gathering of Chinese Christians and foreign missionaries, 
viz., that missions, as far as they are doing the work of the Chinese 
Church, should lose their independent existence and be adopted into 
that church. 

There is genuine appreciation of the help missions have given in 
the past, and a sincere desire that this should be continued. There 
is deep gratitude for the money so unstintedly given, and a hope that 
there’may be no sudden diminution. There is no thought of any sudden 
or violent change in the present method of work or location of workers. 
But the Kwongtung section of the Church of Christ in China has come 
of age, and asks to be allowed control in its own house. 

Several times during the Conference there was an attempt on the 
part of Chinese delegates to raise the vexed question of the attitude of 
missionaries towards extra-territoriality, unequal treaties, and the 
shooting of Chinese by foreign troops and police. There seemed to be 
a desire that missionary members of the group should make some 
statement regarding these things. It was pointed out. by them that such 
statements had been made in the north and in central China, and here 
by some American teachers in Canton Christian College. Some hard 
things were said about the special privileges missionaries enjoyed under 
treaty which are doubtless a fruitful cause of misunderstanding. It 
must be said that missionaries seldom claim such privileges nowadays, 
and that when they do so, it is for the sake of Chinese Christians and 
at the urgent request of their leaders. One missionary delegate said 
he was sure both British and American missionaries had always used 
both voice and pen in their own countries and among their own nationals 
to secure justice and sympathy for China. The reason for silence during 


_the past few months was the fear that anything said would be misinter- 


preted and used for propaganda purposes. 

There was no illusion among the delegates regarding the perilous 
sea upon which we proposed launching the Chinese Church, nor was 
there any vain confidence that a mere change in organisation would 
usher in the millenium. One Chinese pastor from the market town of 
Fatshan sharply criticised the executive body of the Divisional Council 
for talking too much and doing too little, while others insisted that the 
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Church leaders must get out through the country districts‘and get to 
know conditions there if they would aspire to lead the whole church in 
a forward movement. It was pointed out that foreign missionaries 
knew far more about the problems relating to rural work than did 
Chinese leaders in the City. There is a very real danger that schemes 
should be adopted which, while suitable for the city, are worse than 
useless in country districts. 

The Conference closed with the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, 
dispensed by a Chinese pastor and a British missionary. Together we 
were reminded afresh of the Church’s one foundation, and went out 
determined that it should still be well and truly laid in this great province 
of Kwongtung, and that the superstructure must be worthy of the 
Foundation. 


The New Program of Religious Education 
in the Chinese Church 


FRANK W. PRICE 
(Continued from page 794, December, 1925, Chinese Recorder) 


ITT. 


TiT HAT are the present agencies and activities which might be in- 

W cluded within the scope of a.church’s Religious Education De- 
partment and which need revaluation, co-ordination and revitali- 
zation as a starting point for the new program? 


1.. The personal work of the pastor and of his group of volunteer 
workers may be religious education of the highest order. No amount 
of up-to-date organization and administration should obscure the 
value of intimate and personal effort when Christian truth and 
experience are brought to meet the needs of individual human lives. 
And the more formal classes and meetings should constantly be sup- 
plemented and animated by the freer and more informal contacts out- 
side of class when life problems may be observed and studied by the 
worker, when the Bible may be applied and Christian solutions suggested 
in the setting of problems, and when the religion of Jesus may be taught 
and mediated through the touch and influence of Christian personality. 
Especially in work with children are constant observation and outside 
contacts and the confidence born of friendship indispensable aids to the 
success of class-room effort. And so a more fruitful program of 
Christian education in the church might begin with the pastor and his 
fellow-personal-workers, who see the larger significance of their service, 
the importance of the contribution they can make and who will better 
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prepare themselves for such quiet, effective religious education through 
the informal but purposeful methods of conversation and fellowship with 
individuals and small groups. 


2. But the forward-looking pastor will certainly want also a 
Training Class of teachers and possible teachers. This class _ will 
include some of the trusted personal workers already mentioned and 
other young men and women who are willing to aid in the church's 
program of educational evangelism. In a new field, the pastor might 
well center his attention and effort for a year or two on this group. 


_ Otherwise he will propose many activities that will fail through lack 


of trained leadership. The teacher-training course should include among 
other things an intelligent study of home and _ social conditions, 
essentials of child psychology, principles of effective teaching, the 
vital content of the Bible and ways of studying and using it to 
meet spiritual needs of the individual and community, demonstration 
teaching with available curricula, the making of lesson plans, training 
in music, story-telling and games, and suggestions for teacher projects. 
Each member of the Training Class might begin with a small group 
of children or adults and from his or her problems and experience 
would come a wealth of suggestions for discussion and study in the 
Training Class hour. Where there is a director of religious education 
in the church or where the pastor has himself studied courses in Religious 
Education, a local Training Class will probably be more useful than a 
City or District Training Institute where the problems are more remote 
and the discussion is more abstract. 


3. In many churches, the main effort is expended on Bible 
classes. These include groups of enquirers being prepared for church 
membership by catechisms and direct Biblical instruction, and adult 
Christians, women, soldiers, students, boys or other groups meet- 
ing at various times during the week for study and discussion. This 
work is probably better graded to the standard and needs of the groups 
than most Sunday School teaching and because of the wider range of 
courses available through the Literature Societies and the continuity of 
the subject matter is of considerable educational value. However, more 
stimulation of individual study and thinking is needed and the class 
work should have the motivation of projects in Christian service. A 
rally now and then of all the Bible classes such as the Associations 
promote and some spirit of friendly interest and competition between 
the classes might help to correlate this activity with the rest of the 
religious educational program. pd 

4. The successful experiments of a few churches with week-day 


religious education for children of government and private schools 
foreshadows a great advance in this field during the next decade. 
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In the spring of 1924, a group of students at Nanking Theological 
Seminary tested the possibilities of this phase of work with a 
nearby Municipal Primary School. After becoming acquainted with 
the principal of the school, they secured permission to speak to the 
third and fourth grades. Twenty-one boys enlisted in a Week-day 
Religious School which was to meet twice a week after their school 
hours. Forty-five minutes of each session was given to games and 
activities suggested by the valuable Boys’ Club programs of the 
Y.M.C.A. - The second half of the session was spent in religious 


_ instruction and worship adapted to this age. The boys were divided 


into two teams and the interest continued till the end of the term. 
For ten weeks the average attendance was over 95%. The Boys’ 
Divisions of the Y.M.C.A.’s in the larger cities have made good use 
of this opportunity in the public schools and have organized large 
numbers of “‘Four-fold Clubs” with religious features. The churches, for 
the most part, have been content to develop their own little day schools 
and have been oblivious to the large and significant opening for 
religious education in the private and public schools of their community. 
Here are large numbers of boys and girls from the better homes 
of the community, already graded, laving the foundations of a liberal 
education, receiving basic instruction in citizenship and ethics, a 
rich, responsive and impressionable field for the wise and sympathetic 
Christian educator. An interesting and well-rounded program of 
religious education would attract and hold many of these children even 
out of school hours and the program would be free from the criticism 
of propaganda and compulsion often directed against church schools. 
It would also link the church ultimately with the community far 
more closely than the present haphazard effort to reach community 
child life which prevails. The week-day school will also be a valuable 
demonstration of the place of religious education in the scheme of 
general education and of its purpose to supplement the public school 
by making effective religious motives in life. It is perhaps too much 
to hope that public school credits will ever be given for religious courses 
outside as is now being done in many cities of the United States. But 
as the national system of primary schools develops in China, the Church 
will undoubtedly depend more and more upon its week-day religious 
instruction of children in the national schools. 


5. The Sunday School in China has developed two main types.— 
the Sunday morning Sunday School for students of the church’s own 
school and for the Christian constituency and the Sunday afternoon 
mission or neighborhood Sunday School. The China Sunday School 
Journal says that the “Church-student Sunday Schools” comprise the 
largest number of regular Sunday Schools in China. “Two-thirds 
of the children are temporary students in mission educational institutions, 
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the remainder being church members, inquirers and outsiders belong- 
ing to the local community.” Such a heterogeneous body makes grading 
exceedingly difficult. The students who receive regular religious in- 
struction in their school curriculum are often impatient with the dis- 
jointed content and form of the Sunday School material. Undoubtedly 
a well-graded and organized Sunday School has a most important and 
vital place in the life of a Chinese church, and in many church com- 
munities it will be the main line of effort. But the changes ‘in 
curriculum and program which were discussed in a previous paragraph 
should be earnestly considered if the Sunday School is going to adapt 
itselt to the needs of the Chinese church and community. The neighbor- 
hood Sunday School offers opportunity for many young Christians to 
render valuable service and get helpful training. For this type of 
Sunday School, the present literature is even more unsuited. In many 
places, leaders and teachers are working out their own programs to 
include Bible stories, singing, worship, handwork, games and other 
activities, a modified form of the excellent Daily Vacation Bible School 
program. 


6. The rapid growth of the Daily Vacation Bible School Move- 
ment in China has been due, among other reasons, to the real child 
needs which they meet, to the high educational and religious quality 
of the program, to the patriotic emphasis and to the skillful use of 
tree buildings, free vacation time and free students for service. Initiative 
and new experiments are welcomed and encouraged. In Shantung, 
a new Teachers’ Manual has been prepared out of the best experience 
of last summer. The D.V.B.S. will make a large contribution to child 
life in China and to the churches, and the local church will do well 
to support it financially and to correlate it with the rest of its religious 
educational program. This will make the results more permanent than 
if the movement is superimposed and supported entirely by outside grants 
and subscriptions. 


7. Another type of work with boys and girls which deserves 
attention. and development in the ‘Chinese church is the club plan. The 
club as applied by the church starts with physical, social and educational 
activities and appeals to the gang instinct of later childhood and early 
adolescence, but gives Christian ideals and a healthy Christian character 
a strong emphasis in the program. Most of the Boy Scout troops in 
China are found in schools but some churches are following the scout 
program in a modified form. An even richer and more balanced pro- 
gram and one which gives larger place to the religious life is the 
program oi activities based on the Christian Citizenship Training Pro- 
gram in the United States and the Tuxis Program in Canada and 
promoted by the Y.M.C.A. Boys’ Divisions. This program, adapted 
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to Chinese boy interests should be full of helpful suggestions to the 
church. In some cities, the Y.M.C.A. is helping to organize and direct 
these “‘Four-fold Clubs” within the churches. The Y.W.C.A. has been 
experimenting with “Rainbow Clubs” and features borrowed from the 
Girl Scouts and Camp Fire Girls. Rev. A. Guthrie Gamble of Swatow 
has adapted the British “Boys’ Brigade” program to China with in- 
teresting and worthy results. Over 600, boys between the ages of 12 
and 17, in seven different cities are enrolled in the organization which 
has for its object “the advancement of Christ’s Kingdom among Boys, 
and the promotion of habits of obedience, reverence, discipline, self- 
respect and all that tends toward a%true Christian manliness.” One of 
the most valuable pieces of boys’ work in the church is that which has 
been promoted by Mr. d his Chinese colleagues in 
the Foochow CongTfégational Churches. Members of the Boys’ Work 
classes of Foochow College have been used as leaders and after five 
years’ experimenting, a “Manual for Boys’ Club Leaders” has been 
printed which includes a study of Chinese boy psychology, methods of 
club organization, selected stories for boys, lists of games, ritual and 
songs, talks on citizenship, health, first aid, handicraft, and other 
material for leaders. The club becomes a training school in Christian 
character for the older students who serve as leaders as well as for the 
boys enlisted. 

If the church has a few special facilities as club room, play 
ground, athletic equipment, the program may be enlarged. But 
even without special building and equipment a wide-awake leader who 
loves boys will be able to interest and hold his club. Empty spaces of 
ground may generally be found in every city and village. Some country 
churches have been able to enlist boys in enthusiastic organizations by 
well-directed nature study and agricultural projects and competitions 
along the lines of Corn Clubs and such in the United States. Girls’ 
Clubs have undertaken home-making and other service projects. One 
essential of a successful club is a large degree of self-government 
which feature may be laying priceless foundations for a self-directing 
and self-supporting church. The club takes much time and thought, 
it involves living in close and constant friendship with the boys and 
girls, but no effort will bring richer rewards in Christian character, 
and in loyalty to the Cause of Christ and the Church. Some churches 
will begin experimentally with one club, others will integrate club features 
with Sunday School or week-day religious classes. But however or- 
ganized, this building of Christian boyhood and girlhood through play, 
friendship and four-fold activities might well be in the forefront of 
the religious education program. 

8. The desire for fellowship and self-expression among older boys 
and girls, the youth of the church, has led to the development of Young 
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Peoples’ Societies in the Western churches. Both the Christian En- 
deavor and Epworth League, and other types as well, have been trans- 
planted to China, with marked success in many provinces. 2335 
Christian Endeavor Societies, representing all provinces, were reported 
last year. The total membership is about a third of the total Sunday 
School enrollment. In some sections the Young Peoples’ Society, adapted 
to young and old, has practically supplanted the Sunday School for 
adolescent and adult Christians. 200,000 Uniform Lesson helps are 
issued for each week by the Sunday School Union, while 75,000 copies 
of the Christian Endeavor Topic Books with comments are sent out 
each year. The progress of these societies in the churches is due to the 
aim and nature of the organizations and the need which they fill rather 
than to active promotion by field secretaries or church leaders. Where 
the society programs follow closely the order of the regular church 
service and where the same few faithful constantly usurp the time 
with hortatory and platitudinous speeches, or where the meetings are 
monotonously similar from week to week, a great educational opportunity 
is being missed. Those societies which are constantly enlisting new 
members, encouraging a larger number to take part, discussing fresh and 
vital themes and planning and carrying out individual and group 
service for the church are making a contribution to the intellectual as 
well as spiritual vigour of the church. The topics and topic-books in 
use are suggestive and helpful, but would be better if selected and pre- 
pared by Chinese for Chinese. Some societies might initiate con- 
structive discussions on the Christian attitude to the new national move- 
ment, industrial and international questions, take up Christian relations 
with other community agencies, start small Bible-study and reading 
groups and help in outlining the forward program of the church. The 
Society or League might be the medium through which the Christian 
Church set the pace in social intercourse between the sexes, by en- 
couraging opportunities for wholesome and happy relationships, or by 
providing opportunities for the forming of friendships in a fine Christian 


In some churches conflict arid overlapping between the Society and 
the Sunday School or Bible classes is weakening all of the methods. 
If one organization has to give way, let it be the one which is 
stimulating the least activity and interest and which rates lowest as 
a training ground for intelligent and whole-hearted church member- 
ship. 

9. The Popular Education Movement or Peoples’ Schools have 
been strongly endorsed and widely promoted by Christian churches 
and should receive careful attention in a co-ordinated program of 
Religious Education. Through its Peoples’ School, the church is 
rendering a recognized service to the illiterate children and adults of 
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the community and is also preparing the way for Bible study and the 
reading of Christian literature. Excellent tools for this -work are 
found in the Thousand-Character series prepared by the Y.M.C.A., the 
Commercial Press and the Chung-hwa Book Company, and as these 
readers are revised and standardized, a large number of Christian books 
based on their character selection should be prepared. Mr. Harry Price 
has published a list of important characters for Bible reading which should 
supplement the one thousand in the Popular Education series, and this 
has been published by the Sunday School Union. A Life of Christ in 
the Thousand Characters prepared at Kashing High School is now be- 
ing used in the Daily Vacation Bible Schools. In most sections of 
China, the National Phonetic Movement seems to be on the wane, and 
effort to teach or to prepare literature.in the Phonetic Script would 
seem at present to be of doubtful value. Each church should certainly 
promote one active Peoples’ School linked up with the Popular Education 
Movement of the city or Asien. The teaching and promotion of this 
school is, of course, another splendid opportunity for volunteer service 
by educated church-members and perhaps by non-Christian friends who 
thereby may be led to deeper interest in the work of the church. 


10. Not all of the religious education carried on by the church 
centers at the church. A most important part—which might be called 
extension work—functions in the home. In a great number of church 
communities, most of the teaching of women and girls is still done 
through home visitation. Another phase, religious training by parents 
in the home, deserves much more study and the earnest co-operation of 
pastor and church leaders. Mrs. Pearl S. Buck, in her admirable dis- _ 
cussion of this problem in the Chinese Christian home (see “Religious 
Education in the Home,” a paper prepared for a Conference on Religious 
Education held in Shanghai, March, 1924), suggests some of the dif- 
ficulties of such work,—the failure to realize that schools and sermons 
and even pastoral visits do not take the place of religious training by 
parents for their child; home religious training conceived of as general 
Christian platitudes and haranguing af the children rather than co- 
operation with the children, the failure to bring the importance of home 
training before groups of fathers and mothers together; the tendency 
now in a few places for educated parents to do separate work for salaries 
outside and thus break up home life. Mrs. Buck suggests a ‘Fathers 
and Mothers’ Discussion League,” meeting at definite intervals to study 
problems of childhood and adolescence especially as related to religious 
training. Suggestions, information and literature will be needed tor 
such groups. Parents need a new vision of the tremendously important 
place which their children and al} children have in the Kingdom of God. 
They need to see the value of seizing childhood at the period of habit 
and character formation, they need an elementary understanding of child 
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nature and child psychology. Dr. H. C. Chen of Southeastern Univer- 
sity and others are making original studies of Chinese child psychology 
which should be made widely available. 

“The parents also need to realize that the child is going to learn 
religion first of all from their conduct in and of the home and from 
their attitude toward others, especially needy ones, in the community. 
They need to know how to talk with their children at times of wrong- 
doing and special difficulties and crises and how to teach children proper 
habits and attitudes toward wealth, education, ambition, vocation and 
sex. The children need a religion within the range of their experience, 
vital in their home life and trained parents.” Such a high type of 
religious education in the home as Mrs, Buck describes is indispensable 
to the development of a strong, intelligent and indigenous church. 


11. In communities where educational facilities are much lack- 
ing, the local church generally seeks to help by promoting a school of 
its own. That such a day school, if conducted should be of high 
standard and set the pace in the community, goes without saying. As 
much careful thought and preparation should be given to the religious 
spirit and teaching of this school as to the rest of the curriculum. - Many 
suggestions will come from the courses now being mapped out for 
mission schools by committees of the Christian Educational Associations 
and from other programs of religious training for children. At all 
events, the curriculum work in the church’s day school should be closely 
correlated with Sunday teaching and the rest of the church’s activity 
among children. It seems that a larger use might often be made of 
the opportunity for reaching the community afforded through the day 
school. Careful study of the characteristics and tendencies of the day 
school children under the constant instruction of Christian teachers will 
help the church to better understanding of its community, and by follow- 
ing the pupils into their homes, points of contact with both Christian 
and non-Christian families will be multiplied. 

All these lines of religious education must be studied and tested 
by many more trained pastors and teachers and in varying situations 
before we can begin to see in clear and definite outline the new pro- 
gram of religious education in the church which will best realize our 
aims. In view of many misunderstandings and, suspicions of the term 
“religious education,” it might help to restate some of these aims. 
Religious education does not attempt to substitute education for evangel- 
ism; it aims at evangelism through teaching. It does not ignore the 
great crises of religious experience and the work of the Holy Spirit; it 
anticipates, prepares for and conserves them. It is not a substitute for 
choices; it makes for intelligent and permanent choices. It aims to 
develop Christian life and character that shall be able to express itself 
in all of life’s relationships, to secure an increasing sense of spiritual 
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values, a growing consciousness of God and of fellowship with Him 
through Christ, together with increasing ability and disposition to see 
and to fulfill one’s obligations to God and to one’s fellows and to 
further the Kingdom of God. Its task is to weave the truth and spirit 
of Jesus Christ into the warp and woof of individual and social life, and 
to this task and the great program it involves the Church of Christ in 
China is called to-day. 


Chinese Poetry 


SOPHIE S. LANNEAU. 
(Continued from page 805, Chinese Recorder, December, 1925.) 


NE poem that appeals to me tremendously in the Chinese illus- 
trates clearly these points of structure, and I cannot resist the 


temptation to bring it to vour attention. But before hearing 

the rhythm and the euphony of it listen to Fletcher’s translation 
which I do not like at all, but have to take. The title is “The Yellow 
Crane Tower.” The tower is at Wuchang on the spot where the spirit 
of an ancient worthy mounted up to heaven on the back of the Yellow 
Crane. 

The sage of old has flown away upon a Yellow Crane, 

And left its Tower alone to mark where mortals saw him last. 

The Yellow Crane once flown away, it never comes again. 

Long years have past, yet white and ghast the empty clouds remain. 

Mid winding groves of Hanyang’s trees the stream pellucid flows. 

On Parrot Isle the fragrant grass in wild luxuriance grows. 

My village from my gazes the dying sunbeams part. 

The river hid the mist amid calls shadows o’er heart. 

The repetition of the words “Yellow Crane,” is managed with fine 
effect, and so are other compound terms. The Chinese critic says in 
his notes, “This is the finest example of the regular seven syllable ode. 
It shows the hand of the master. Let not later poets try to imitate 
it, or they will have the experience of trying to paint a picture of a 
tiger and have it look like a dog.” 
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Sometimes those lines seem to put me up on the top of the highest 
ridge of Kuling to the east, and make me feel what I felt there one 
day years ago as I looked down over the valley. The stream of course 
is the Yangtze, at Hanyang and Wuchang, the same that we look down on 
from Kuling. | 

But again to the technique of it. Legge says that a piece should 
not exceed sixteen lines, that is, eight couplets. All the even lines rhyme 
together, and in seven-word metre the first line may rhyme too, as well 
as the required second, fourth and so on. This is true of all three of 
these poems. 

Now for the béte noir, the tones. ““The characters in all the line 
must be in certain tones, following one another with regularity accord- 
ing to prescribed rules, but the rhyme word must always be in the even 
tone.’ The four, or eight, tones as used in Soochow are, for purposes 
of poetry, rearranged in only two classes. Giles calls these two tones 
or classes of tones flats and sharps: others call them even and oblique, the 
Chinese terms being bing and tsah (48 sa). The flats or even tones are 
upper and lower even tones. All the other tones (t+ A) fall together in 
the one classification called oblique (JX). The even or level tones, are 
always used for the rhymes. If this rule is broken by rhyming on an 
oblique tone, the poem is called “irregular.’”” Examination will show that 
the sounds of the even tone, used for the rhyme, are more melodious, while 
the sounds of the oblique group are harsher. “These oblique tones 
have a faint analogy to our stressed syllables,” Waley says, “ and they 
are, in an even more remote way, analogous to the long vowels of Latin 
prosody,” and so have a definite part in the flow of the metre. One 
example of the intricate rules for the succession of even and oblique 
tones will be as much as we can give. If a piece begins with a character 
in the even tone, the lines must run as follows. A stands for Even 
Tone. B for Oblique Tone. In five-word metre the tones would run. 


A A—A B B 
B B— B A A 
B B—A A} 
A A — B B A 


If there are three tones alike in succession, they must be separated 
as above, by the caesura. The rhyme, you see, falls on A, Even Tone, 
as required, in the second and fourth lines. In seven-word lines there 
was more liberty: the first, third and fifth words could be either level or 
oblique. 

Altogether these restrictions were not quite so bad as they seem. 
When a Chinese poet had to fit a word into a certain place in his lines, 
and that word had to be of a certain tone, it was not so hard as it 
might seem for him to get the word that he wanted to express his idea, 
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because he had “an immense number of synonymous expressions” to 
choose from. Poems conforming to these rules in regard to tones are 
called Lu Shih (## #) or “strictly regulated poems.” Those of seven- 
word lines are called seven-word lu shih #® those of 
five-word lines “five-word lu shih” (# @ # #¥) I have spoken as if 


these rules held good of all Chinese odes, but that is by no means the 
.case. These rules of tone succession were unknown until about 500 A. 


D. and were a gradual evolution culminating in the perfection of the 
Tang Dynasty. The poetry before it, which disregards tone succession, 
is called “Old Poetry” (4% ##) Even after the more artificial structure 
became fixed, poets even in the Tang period continued to write in the 
Old Poetry style as well as in the “strictly regulated’”’ and the distinction 
is not always clear. 

The next thing to notice about the form of Chinese poetry is the 
use of parallelism. This of course reminds us of the Hebrew poetry 
so familiar to us in the Psalms. For example, “The morning stars 
sang together. And all the sons of God shouted for joy.” Here the 
thought of the second line supplements or completes the thought of the 
first. Sometimes the parallelism is that of contrast, as in Proverbs: 
“The heart of the righteous studieth to answer. But the mouth of the 
wicked poureth forth evil things.”” There is more use of this principle 
of composition in English than is, perhaps, commonly realized. In Chi- 
nese, however, the structure of language “makes the parallelism much 
more exact, so more obvious and striking, as it is usually word for word, 
the one written opposite to the other.”’ 

Here are two examples of parallelism from the classic Tang Dynasty. 
The English is Witter Bynner’s rendering. The first is a good specimen 
of verbal parallelism. 


Snow on the River. 


A’ thousand mountains and no bird, 

Ten thousand paths without a foot-print, 
A little boat, a bamboo cloak, 

An old man fishing in the cold river snow. 


The second has more contrast in the ideas along with verbal parallelism. 
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There’s a gleam of green in an old bottle. 

There’s a stir of red in the quiet stove. 

There's feeling of snow in the dusk outside. 
_ Is it yes to a cup of wine inside? 


In a regular ode of sixteen lines or eight couplets, this characteristic 
of parallelism should be found in the second, third, fifth and sixth couplets, 

As to classification of the different varieties of Chinese poetry Dr, 
Arthur Smith mentions the four classes named by Chinese writers as 
Shih (##) Tzu (33) Koo (a) and Fu (§®), and then dismisses the 
subject as “complicated” and “full of intricate details and thorny excep- 
tions” and not relevant to his purpose in that particular passage. The 
Shih are Odes. The Tzu are called by Mr. Ruck, “roundelays.”” He says 
they “are not limited to a certain number of words in a line, and there 
is no fixed rule about which lines should rhyme and which not. The dis- 
tinguishing feature is that one phrase is used over and over in various 
forms and connections.” The Koo are songs, and they “are even more 
unfettered in their construction.” Waley speaks of the Fu as “descrip- 
tive prose-poems.”’ He says that they resemble the vers libres of modern 
France, using rhyme occasionally. What Mr. Ruck says about the Fu 
sounds so complicated that I fail to see anything “free” about such ver- 
sification. | 

To sum up, Davis long ago classified Chinese poetry under three 
heads. 1. Lyric, consisting of Odes and Songs, (## HK). 2. Moral 
and Didactic. (3) Descriptive and Sentimental. 

In this classification you will notice some striking omissions. There 
is no Dramatic Poetry. There is prose drama, and there are songs 
interspersed, but no dramatic poetry. There is no Epic in Chinese Litera- 
ture. A moment’s thought is sufficient to show how unsuited the nature 
of Chinese poetics is for so long-sustained a composition as an Epic. A 
third style not found here is the pastoral, for the reason that pastoral 
life does not obtain in China, south of the Great Wall. 

Having touched upon the form and structure of Chinese poetry, 
it may be well to take up some phases of its history. 

The oldest Chinese poetry is found in the Odes of the “She King” 
(## #£) compiled by Confucius. These songs and odes, full of bold 
figures of speech, in primitive simplicity, were occasionally intended 
to be accompanied by music, in this according with what Gunmere says 
of the earliest European poetry. The Odes of Part I set forth the 
manners of the different states. Those of Parts II and III are about 
heroes and sages. Part IV contains hymns sung before the Emperor 
when he sacrificed in the Temple of Heaven and Earth. 

After the Odes come three more periods before we reach the Golden » 
Age of the Tangs. I merely mention the first as the Elegies of the 


Land of Chu, and the next as the period of the Han Dynasty, roughly 
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speaking from 200 years before, to 200 years after, Christ. Waley’s 
translations bring the life of these far-away men and women vividly 
before one’s eyes. 

In the Chin Dynasty we find “the popular songs referred to the Wu 
(Soochow) district. They are attributed to the fourth century A.D. 
and many may be much older. They are slight in content and deal 
with only one topic. They may in fact be called “Love Epigrams.” 
Waley speaks thus, rather slightingly, but not so Professor Hu Suh, 
who in referring to this period speaks of “the unmistakable beauty and 
simplicity of these songs of the people.” He says they “came to be 
appreciated by the literary men of the time,” and “‘the greatness of the 
poetry of the Tang Dynasty owes much to the influence of the popular 
songs of the pre-Tang period. It is safe to say that the best poems of 
Tang are written either in the popular tongue or in a style nearest 
to it.” 


Here is one of these fourth century songs about a boy and a girl 
sent to gather rushes for thatching. 

Green rushes with red shoots, 

Long leaves bending to the wind. 

You and I in the same boat 

Plucking rushes at the Five Lakes. 

We started at dawn from the orchid-island: 

We rested under the elms till noon. 

You and I plucking rushes 

Had not plucked a handful when night came. 


Here is another, seemingly also of this period. 
I heard my love was going to Yang-chow 
And went with him as far as Ch’u-shan. 
For a moment when you held me fast in your outstretched arms 
I thought the river stood still and did not flow. 


And another: 
_- At the time when blossoms 

Fall from the cherry-tree : 

On a day when yellow birds 

Hovered in the branches— 

You said you must stop, 

Because your horse was tired: 

I said I must go, 

Because my silkworms were hungry. 
It was during this period that Chinese intellectuals felt a reaction against 
official life and many embraced Taoism and the simple life. Their 
enjoyment of nature is reflected in this poem of T’ao Chien. It is 
entitled, 
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Reading the Book of Hills and Seas. 


In the month of June the grass grows high 

And round my cottage thick-leaved branches sway. 

There is not a bird but delights in the place where it rests: 
And I too—love my thatched cottage. 

I have done my plowing: 

I have sown my seed. 

Again I have time to sit and read my books. 

In the narrow lane there are no deep ruts: 

Often my friends’ carriages turn back, 

In high spirits I pour out my spring wine 

And pluck the lettuce growing in my garden. 
A gentle rain comes stealing up from the east 

And a sweet wind bears it company. 

My thoughts float idly over the story of King Chou 

My eyes wander over the pictures of Hills and Seas. 

At a single glance I survey the whole Universe. 

He will never be happy whom such pleasures fail to please! 

All these are Waley’s translations. 


Skipping the Liang and Minor Dynasties, we come to the Golden 
Age of Chinese Poetry, The Tang Dynasty, from about 600 to 900 A.D. 
“This period,’’ says Giles, “is associated in the Chinese mind with much 
romance of love and war, with wealth, culture and refinement. . . but 
most of all with poetry.”” The complete collection of the poetry of 
this period was made in 1707. It fills thirty volumes, containing over 
forty-eight thousand poems. Instead of this embarrassment of riches 
one may have a well-chosen collection of only three hundred poems. 
This set of six volumes was given to me by one of our school-girls 
last fall. It has voluminous notes. Fletcher’s translations are all of 
this period. Two great names stand out from among the many, 
those of Li Poand Tu Fu. The poems of these two make up the greater 
part of Mrs. Ayscough’s book, “Fir Flower Tablets.” As the Chinese 
put it, “How shall we tell, when two eagles have flown beyond sight, 
which one has come nearer the sun?” 

Possibly the one poem most familiar to the Chinese is this simple 


little one of Li Po’s. 


Night Thoughts. (Fletcher’s Translation). 


I wake and moonbeams play around my bed, 
Glittering like hoar-frost to my wondering eyes. 
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Up towards the glorious moon I raise my head 
Then lay me down,—and thoughts of home arise. 


A third name must be mentioned, that of Po Chui I, whom Pro- 
fessor Hu Suh calls “the greatest poet of the Mid-Tang period.” 
Several of my Chinese friends and pupils had remarked to me that Po 
Chui I was the easiest of all to understand, that even old women could 
read his poetry. Later I found out that this was no accident of style | 
but the result of his conviction, a thousand years ago, that poetry should 
be ‘“‘understanded of the people.” The great man used to read his 
poems to an old peasant woman, and was not content with the expression 
of his thought until it was clear enough for her to understand. “No 
poet in the world,” says Waley, to whom I refer you for a good account 
of his life, “can ever have enjoyed greater contemporary popularity 
than Po Chui I. His poems were inscribed on the walls of village 
schools, temples, and ships-cabins, and were on the mouths of kings 
princes, concubines, ladies, plough-boys and grooms.”’ This popularity 
was confined to his lighter poems, and he complains that the world valued 
most highly just those of his poems which he himself most despised. 
His satires and reflective poems were his chief work, in his own eyes. 
We cannot go into the story of his life, his official career with its 
banishments and its honors, except to note that for two years he was 
Governor of Soochow. 

Poetry after the Tang Dynasty became more and more formal, with 
less and less originality. The outstanding name of the Sung Period is 
that of Su Tung Po, whose verse is “valued for its musical qualities. It 
is full of phrases and whole lines borrowed from Po Chui I, for whom 
he had boundless admiration.” 

The history of Chinese poetry does not end, however, with the Sung 
Dynasty, six hundred years ago, nor yet with its successors of past cen- 
turies. We are living to-day, not in the Golden Age of ancient times, 
but in the wonders of a real Renaissance. 

The full scope of this Literary Revolution was stated by its 
leaders when they declared that “the pei hua or spoken language, which 
has been the literary medium for many centuries, is and will be the 
only proper and effective means of literary expression in verse as well 
as in prose.” In 1916, Hu Suh says, “he made a resolution never to 
write any poetry except in the spoken language.” He did not make that 
resolution without full knowledge of the history of European literature. 
He states the encouraging parallel convincingly. ‘‘Hardly five centuries 
have passed since Latin was the recognized literary language of the 
whole of Europe. Italy was the first to revolt. Dante not only wrote 
in the vulgar tongue, but defended it in a treatise. He and other poets 
used the dialect of Tuscany and finally succeeded in making it the national 
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language of the Italian people. Poetry in the French language dates 
from the sixteenth century, before which the French of Paris was still 
foreign to nearly half the population of the kingdom. The case of 
modern English is even more similar to that of modern Chinese. As 
late as the fourteenth century there were three main dialects competing 
for supremacy in England, Northern, Southern and Midland. It was 
the Midland dialect, the language of London and of the two great uni- 
versities, which became the standard speech of our beloved mother 
tongue. The two great factors in bringing about this result were the 
poetry of Chaucer and the Bible translated by Wycliffe. I believe that 
the publication in 1920 of the complete Bible in the Union Mandarin 
Version will one day be recognized as a not inconsiderable ally of Prof. 
Hu Suh’s poetry and prose in the final success of the Literary Revolution 
in China. | 

I have a volume of the “new poetry” compiled by a Chinese member 
of the staff of Shanghai Baptist College, and published in 1920. It 
contdins five hundred poems with valuable introductory treatises by 
Hu Suh and others. 

-First take one of Hu Suh’s own poems, this about the rickshaw 
man. 
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I give a rough translation. 


The Rickshaw Puller. 

“Rickshaw! Rickshaw!” 
a rickshaw comes flying. 

The passenger looks at the rickshaw-puller. His heart is suddenly 
sore and sad. 

The passenger asks the rickshaw-puller, “How old are you? How 

_ long have you been pulling a rickshaw ?”’ 

The rickshaw-puller answers, “I’m sixteen years old. I’ve been 
pulling a rickshaw for three years. You needn’t doubt my 
word.” 
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The passenger says, ““You are too young. I won’t take your rick- 
shaw. 
The rickshaw-man says to the passenger, “I’ve had no work for 
half a day and I’m cold and hungry. Your good heart doesn't 
fill my empty stomach. 
The police don’t bother about my pulling a rickshaw, young as I 
am. Who are you, to be bothering about it?” 
The passenger nods his head, takes his seat in the rickshaw and 
says, “Pull me to the Department of the Interior, West!” 


If I take your rickshaw, my heart will ache.” 


Here is a song of a cloth-seller. 


It says 


( 
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Big Sister weaves cloth, 
Big Brother sells cloth, 
Sells cloth and buys rice 
To fill their stomachs. 


Big Sister weaves cloth, 
Big Brother sells cloth. 


Baby wears worn trousers, 


No cloth to patch them. 


Big Sister weaves cloth, 
Big Brother sells cloth. 
Who wants to buy cloth? 
Yon village rich man. 


Home-made cloth coarse; 
Foreign cloth fine. 
Foreign cloth cheap, 


~ The rich man likes it. 


Home-made cloth nobody wants. 
Starving! Brother and Sister! 
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The eight-hour day has invaded the field of Chinese poetry. 
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A Song of Labor. 

You plant fields. 

I weave cloth. 

He makes bricks to roof the house. 

Hang-ho! Hang-ho! Hang-ho! Hang-ho! 

Do work for eight hours. 

Take rest for eight hours. 
Study, learn, for eight hours. 
a One and all want to live and so work hard. 
Learn to read, 
= Study books. 


Workmen are not dull by birth. 

Read and learn. 

Learn and read. 

Study for eight hours, 

Take rest for eight hours, 

Do work for eight hours. 

All, all want education, and so work hard. 


You get the swing of some of these lines, some with fine metrical quality, 
some rhymed, and others in the freest of free verse. You get also 
the spirit of something that is quite other than a mere Literary Revolu- 
tion. I picked out these three poems almost at random, and after- 
wards wished that I could let you see and hear any number of others. 
I wish I could make you feel the power in some of them. One is called 
“Chi Kyung.” It seems to be a sort of equivalent of the phrase “Speed 


up production!’ used in reference to the merciless tyranny of capital 


over labor. The last stanza grips me with a sense of horror and yet of 


_ wild exultation. I wish I could read it aloud as it sounds to me, in 


my mind. Suppose we try these two stanzas: 
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Speed Up. 
Speed up! Work! 
From dawn to dark. 
Fourteen hours, fifteen hours. 
Speed up! Speed up! | 
Speed up—to Age!—to Want !—to Death! 
Speed up! Speed up! — 
Break the chains from around the neck of the laboring man! 
Burst the prison built by the Capitalist! — 
What is real civilization? 
Take it and grind it to nothingness! 
There is no wealth. 
Where is poverty? 
. There is no private ownership. 
) Where is the common good? 
: Use your strength with all boldness. 
Flowers of the heart’s reddest ! 
Speed up! Speed up! , 
The poem entitled “Amen” is, I think, the one published, in English, 
in the “Chinese Recorder,” February, 1922, opposite page 75. It is 
a bitter satire on the preaching of God’s will in the fine churches in 
Shanghai to the poor wretches who go out to starve and freeze. 
When I read these poems, full of the mutterings of the coming 
storm, of strife between Capital and Labor, and especially with the 
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undeserved and yet partly deserved bitterness against Christianity, I 
think of a little poem I read at home last furlough of which I can 
quote from memory only the last two lines. It was a vivid picture of 
the onward march of the struggling masses, with One in the lead, Whom 
they f:llowed, ever pressing on, and the question was asked, “Who 
leads the van?” The answer came back, “I think it is a fellow working- 
man, A carpenter, they say, from Galilee.” If they only knew, these 
Chinese friends of ours,—and His! | 

The poems of this new style are on many other subjects. This 
book is divided into four parts. Poems of Life and Labor, Poems of 
Nature, Poems of Sentiment, and Reflective Poems. In looking over 
the pages one is startled to find occasionally an English word or name 
in a line of Chinese poetry, energy, symphony, Lowell, Raphael, Apollo. 
That borrowed inheritance from the glory that was Greece must be 
shared now not alone by far-flung branches of the Anglo-Saxon stock, 
but by this new-old nation of the Orient. 

With all the avowed and intentional difference between this new 
Chinese poetry and the poetry of the classic Tang Dynasty, I think I 
see a natural, inevitable and satisfying similarity. I think that there is 
something of the same spirit, something too of the wonderful gift of 
drawing with a few lines a picture that stamps itself upon the memory. 

After all, what is the spirit of Chinese poetry? If you could linger 
over just the few little poems discussed in this article, you would feel 
it for yourself. Take time, if you will, for just two more. 


SNF A 


The Baby Girl. 


The baby girl is just six years old. 

I didn’t know whether she was dull or bright 

Till last evening, out in front of the guest-hall, 

I watched her imitating the grown folks worshipping the new moon. 


A 
f 


This one says 


There are not many brothers and sisters, 

But of them all the whole family loves the youngest one best. 

Sometimes when they are playing in a ring around a tree, — 
the birds in it fly away, 

I want to watch them so much that I can’t wait to finish painting 
my eyebrows. | 
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Perhaps you don’t see her, but I do, that high-born lady a thousand 
years ago leaving her toilet-table to stand by the window and drink in 
the sweetness of merry children’s play, those adorable little Chinese chil- 
dren whose laughter and glee and charm are not Chinese alone, but 
universal. 


I opened Mrs. Ayscough’s and Amy Lowell’s book one morning. 
The first poem in it links the centuries of battle long ago with our daily 
newspaper accounts of Wu Pei Fu, following Chang Tso Ling beyond 
the Great Wall. 

Songs of the Marches. 

By Li T’ai Po. 
It is the Fifth Month, 
But still the Heaven-high hills 
_ Shine with snow. 

There are no flowers 

For the heart of the earth is yet too chilly. 

From the centre of the camp . 

Comes the sound of a flute 

Playing “The Snapped Willow.” 

No color mists the trees, 

Not yet have their leaves broken. 

At dawn, there is the shock and shouting of battle, 

Following the drums and the loud metal gongs. 

At night, the soldiers sleep, clasping the pommels of their jade- 

ornamented saddles. 

They sleep lightly, 

With their two-edged swords girt below their loins, 

So that they may be able in an instant to rush upon the Barbarians 

And destroy them. 


Li Po, the great poet, was another, and an earlier, Bobby Burns. 
Hear his 
Drinking Alone.in the Moonlight. 


If Heaven did not love wine, 
There would be no Wine Star in Heaven. 
If Earth did not love wine, 


. There would be no Wine Springs on Earth. 


Why then be ashamed before Heaven to love wine? 

I have heard that clear wine is like the Sages; | 

Again it is said that thick wine is like the Virtuous Worthies. 
Wherefore it appears that we have swallowed both Sages and Worth- 


ies. 
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Why should we strive to be Gods and Immortals? 

Three cups, and one can perfectly understand the Great Tao; 

A gallon, and one is in accord with all nature. 

Only those in the midst of it can fully comprehend the joys of wine ; 
I do not proclaim them to the sober. 


A very characteristic specimen is this: 
Saying Good-Bye to a Friend. 
By Li T’ai Po. 
Clear green hills at a right angle to the North wall. 
White water winding to the East of the city. 
Here is the place where we must part. 
The lonely water-plants go the thousand li; 
The floating clouds wander every-whither as does man. 
Day is departing—it and my friend. 
Our hands separate. Now he is going. 
“Hsiao, Hsiao,” the horse neighs. 
He neighs again, “Hsiao, hsiao.” 


Waley says, “It would not be an exaggeration to say that half the 
poems in the Chinese language are poems of parting or separation.” 
Parting and separation are common experiences of our common human 
life, and to no other class of persons nowadays more common than to 
us who are members of missionary communities. Those ancient poets 
were state officials. After years, few or many, in one group of con- 
genial friends, there would come an appointment to a distant post, or 
perhaps banishment. To them friendship was everything, the parting 
of friend from friend more than a “sweet sorrow,” a mild pang of 
regret. The most conspicuous feature of European poetry is the pre- 
occupation with love. I quote Waley again. Chinese did not look to 
wives and sweethearts for intellectual sympathy and companionship, 
hence’ the importance in their lives of friendship. Western poetry with 
all its emphasis on the theme has not even then done justice to love. It 
deals too exclusively with the extravagant passions of youth, Chinese 
poetry with the wisdom of age, not passion, but friendship. This ac- 
counts for a certain monotony of subject matter, as Bynner says, “the 
parting of friends and the solace of the everlasting hills.” 7 

Although I should have preferred to have time to work out the 
conclusion of the matter for myself, I can not do better now than to. 
close with these fine words of Witter Bynner. 

“To understand the circumstances of mortality, to know what such 
a being as man can expect, and then to contemplate such knowledge,— 
that is as near as art can get to any steadiness of joy. And that is 
where T’ang poetry had arrived a thousand years ago. The T’ang poets 
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seeing things as they are, find beauty,—bring the high, the deep, the 
everlasting, into . . . touch with the immediate. They know the im- 
mense patience of beauty—there is sadness in it, but it is an honest, an 
even relishable sadness. The wonderful peculiarity of the Chinese people 
is that while living a life of the heart, the life of a child, they yet 
have a power of mind and rationality which you do not find in the 
Christian people of mediaeval Europe, or in any other primitive people. 
Instead of saying that they are a people of arrested development, one 
might rather say that the Chinese are a people who never grow old. 
The Chinese spirit therefore is a spirit of perpetual youth, the spirit of 
national immortality.” 

We believe in the Christian implications of “Liberty, Equality and 
Fraternity,’ for all the world; but, as Bynner continues, “before there 
can be political equality in the world there must be an end of racial 
ignorance and snobbery. East and West, there is only one human spirit 
in the world, though knaves and fools would keep it divided. And it is 
the nearest thing we know to what we confidently call the divine spirit. 
At its best, it is the spirit of beauty, whether in nature, in art, or in 
the conduct of man. And still through the centuries, the poets are its 


heralds.”’ 


What is Possible for the Chinese Church Pe 


N as much as the Church in China is entering upon a transition 
stage, its aim being to become self-supporting and indigenous, 

Tl and in as much as the present form of Church worship and opera- 
tion offer very little if any hope of self-support within the near 

future, it behooves the foreign missionaries at this time to face fearlessly 
the problem and see what can be done to bring the above aim of our 


‘Chinese brethren within the range of possibility. 


In facing this problem there are a few observations and principles 
that may, with some measure of assurance, be laid down. 

1. That the present system offers very little if any hope of self- 
support. The few congregations at present that are not receiving any 
aid from foreigners, are in many cases supported by one or two wealthy 
men, others are supported mainly by money from Chinese abroad and 
the rest are congregations whose membership has reached several hundred. 

2. That the present system has been transferred from the twentieth 
century West and is as difficult of self-support as foreign clothes or 
food would be among the Chinese. 

3. That the present system tends to pauperize the Christians, places 
the preachers in an unwholesome position and is conducive to bringing 
in “rice” Christians. 
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4. A Christian is a person who has received new life and should be 
a saving factor in the community. He should immediately become a 
burden bearer and not a burden to others as every Christian body becomes 
under the present system. 


5. At present the groups of believers throughout China with few 
exceptions are making no sacrificial contributions to their respective 
communities; their very existence as a worshipping body is dependent 
spon outside assistance. 


6. If foreign counsel and foreign money were withdrawn at present 
one cannot help but feel that a great deal of the work would cease and 
that where it did survive it would be under another form. : 


I would therefore make the following suggestions toward a solution. 
A church or congregation may be defined as a body of believers organ- 
ized for the purpose; (a) of public or corporate worship (b) developing 
Christian fellowship and (c) of propagating the truth. 

‘1. Bodies of Christians should be taught and trained to worship 
God themselves independently of an outside paid leader. The praise 
part, the devotional part and the réading of scripture will be compara- 
tively easy. In every group, there will be one or more who can read 
and in common they can discuss the lesson of the day, examining the 
word and searching the scriptures according to their ability. This will 
be far more productive than the present system where the words of 
the preacher often go in one ear and out the other. 


2. A ritual or some form of worship with suitable prayers and a 
graded course of lessons or studies could be provided similar to that 
in our Sunday schools. 


3. Every new member should be taught the importance of his part 
in public worship; that if he is absent the worship and fellowship is 
that much the poorer. It is not only his own welfare he should have 
in mind but the good of his fellow members. His presence, his sympathy 
with those in trouble and his fellowship with all in general is a sacred 
duty and trust which he should not neglect. 


4. That each new member should have two sponsors who together 
with the whole body will stand behind him for at least two vears, 
similar to the practice of the Salvation Army, until he is well trained in 
attendance at worship and in a knowledge of the — and can be 
trusted to stand alone. 


5. That the body of Christians meet for worship and for busi- 
ness in the best and most suitable place that they can afford; at first 
it may be in a home, and that as soon as they can afford it a public 


place should be provided but nothing greater than they themselves can 
support. 
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6. That as soon as they are able they should engage an evangelist 
not necessarily to lead in public worship but to assist in propagating 
the truth. 

7. They should be strongly guarded against leaving the spreading 
of the Gospel to the pulpit as was and is being done in the West. Every 
member has a sacred duty by his conduct, word and deed, to witness 
for Christ. 

8. That these bodies be visited quarterly by the pastor and more 
frequently by either a preacher or a pastor who may deliver inspirational 
or doctrinal addresses, or, continuing in the place a week, conduct a course 
of studies with the leaders or with all, or work with them in doing special 


evangelistic work. 


9. Native preachers and pastors shall not be employed by the mission 
to conduct public worship but merely as evangelistic agents to do dis- 
tinctly missionary work. Part of their work should be to work with 
local congregations, teaching and training them, especially in their begin- 
ning, that the local church may be a light in the community, that is in 
such work as is mentioned in number 8 above. 


10. In strategic centres Gospel halls should be opened where the 
mission could support a native preacher, not merely to be a leader of 
public worship but to do distinctly missionary work and to teach the few 
Christians who may be there to become a self-worshipping body. Now 
some one may say that is exactly what our preachers are doing to-day. 
My experience is that the average preacher in the average country place 
can scarcely be called a missionary force and I don’t think his work 
would be supported very long as a business proposition by a business 
man. Very few of our men working alone in these places make any 
progress. Two or three working together for some time in a single 
place are able to make an impression, but one alone is often overpowered 
by the atmosphere about him. . His work soon becomes limited to the 
leading of a dead worship on Sunday and to holding down the chapel 
for the rest of the week. This is only national and we can hardly blame 
him. 

11. In many places the mission could open up schools in which 
teacher-preachers could be placed. Such teacher-preachers would be 
Christian leaders in the village, with some biblical training, teaching 
throughout the week and on Sunday helping and training in the conduct of 
public worship. They would not be required to give addresses or so-called 
sermons but merely to read the scriptures intelligently and to explain the 
teaching in the lesson. As teachers they would have access to the homes 
of the people and with the occasional aid of an outside preacher should 
be able to build up around the school a Christian community or a Christian 


body. 
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In this way all our present preachers would be used. Christian 
leaders would be developed. Such a plan would also help to solve the 
problem of the scarcity of preachers, a problem which otherwise is 
without much hope. 

Many of the above statements may be open to debate and to criticism, 
but they are made not to create debate, but rather to stimulate thought. 


How Meet the Anti-Christian Movement ? 
D. WILLARD LYON. | 


ECENT issues of Chinese Christian papers have contained frequent 
references to the anti-Christian resolutions passed by the annual 
conference of the National Students’ Union held in Shanghai 
during the past summer. * One of the most thought-provoking 
of these comments is the article by Mr. Wu Chen-ch'un (3 pe #) one 
of the editors of The Truth W eekly ( JA 38 38 Fi) published in Peking. 
In the issue of his paper for November 5, 1925, Mr. Wu writes under the 
title “How shall the Christian Church Meet the Anti-Christian Move- 
an introductory paragraph in which he speaks of his editorial board 
having discussed the action of the National Students’ Union and having 
agreed that specially prepared articles on these actions should be pub- 
lished in the Weekly, Mr. Wu proceeds to express his personal thoughts 
on the subject of his articles, to the following effect : 

“It must be noted that the present anti-Christian movement is quite 
different from the opposition to the preaching of Christianity which 
prevailed during a part of the Ching Dynasty, in the days before China's 
trade relations with other nations had become fully established. The 
opposition of those days expressed itself in imperial prohibitions, which 
were dictated by a desire to protect the interests of the Empire. As 
soon as the value of commerce with other nations became apparent these 
prohibitions automatically lost their force. The anti-Christian move- 
ment of to-day, however, is a popular movement. .\lthough it repre- 
sents as yet only a small minority among the people, this minority might 
easily grow to large proportions, if steps are not promptly taken to 
check its spread. Furthermore, since the movement does not issue from 


the government, but from among the people, the methods used in dealing 


with it must not be those of political pressure from without. 

“The fact should also be borne in mind that the present anti- 
Christian movement is very different in nature from the antagonism a- 
gainst Christianity which expressed itself in the Boxer Uprising oi 1900. 


*See The Chinese Recorder for November, 1925, page 762. 
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Although that Uprising was in a sense a popular one, having had its 
origin in groups of people meeting together in various places and having 
spread over a wide area, yet the government later fostered it, and the 
churches had no direct part in its overthrow; it was put down by the 
use of military force exerted by. foreign powers. Moreover, the Up- 
rising was not an intelligent attack on Christianity, whereas the present 
anti-Christian movement represents the opposition of the educated 
classes; nor are their attacks entirely without good reason. Since the 
government of to-day does not take part in such movements, and since 
this particular movement, in view of the fact that its criticisms of 
Christianity are sufficiently plausible to gain popular following, is not 
seeking government aid, the only line of attack against it which stands 
any hope of success is that which will deal with the fundamental issues 
involved. 

“Another factor needs to be fully considered: we are living in a 
time when conditions are radically different from those which have ever 
obtained before. Examples and testimony drawn from the history of 
Christianity in Europe have little value in meeting the present situation 
in China. We shall be guilty of an insecure complacency if we adopt 
an attitude of optimism based on the fact that Christianity in Europe 
has survived many persecutions, or on the assertions of church historians 
that every period of persecution is followed by a time of unusual develop- 
ment. The chief lesson from history for us in China to learn is that 
every time the church was successful in turning defeat into victory it 
was because large numbers of Christians gave themselves without stint 
to a persevering fight against the opposing forces. The baptism of 
science through which the Chinese church has passed has had an in- 
sidiously weakening influence on the faith of Christians. Their strength 
for fighting has oozed away. It is essential that we as Christians 
abandon our laissez faire attitude and give ourselves to discovering 
ways whereby we may strengthen ourselves and our fellow Christians 
for the fight. 

“Still another point must be kept clearly in mind: although the anti- 
Christian movement is doubtless being promoted with mixed motives, 
yet the arguments used are by no means wholly based on misconceptions 
or fallacious reasoning. Not a few who once were counted Christians 
are now in the ranks of those who are opposed to Christianity; be- 
cause they have known the church from the inside they are able to put 
their fingers on some of her real weaknesses, especially her failures in 
meeting the needs of society to-day. In meeting the attacks leveled a- 
gainst us we need to be constantly alert to avoid the faults which our 
enemies have truly discovered. I have in mind in particular the necessity 
of being on our guard in such matters as the selection of preachers an¢ 
the revision of our educational policies, both of which are matters of 
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very great moment. In a word, air will rush to fill a vacuum, pull out 
the fuel and the fire will die; if in their work the churches give no 
occasion for others to find fault with them, there need be no fear of the 


attacks which may come. 


“The four convictions which I have expressed above are of course 


merely my own individual reactions to the activities of the anti-Christian 


movement. As to how to deal with this movement I feel compelled to say 


that in my judgment it will do no good to apply the treat-the-head-for- 
headache-and-treat-the-feet-for-footache method. The case calls for 
a complete and careful diagnosis followed by a treatment which will go 
to the root of the trouble. One hope which I cherish above all others 
in this matter is that the missions at work in China will find a way 
to get together without delay to discuss the revisions in mission methods 
and program of activities which are called for in the present crisis. 
I also hope that Chinese Christians will become thoroughly aroused 
and give themselves unreservedly to the task confronting them.” 


Extraterritoriality and ‘the Missionary in an 
Interior City 


ARCHIBALD G. ADAMS. 


HIS is an attempt to present two aspects of the much discussed 
T] question of the missionary and extrality as the two sides 
appear to one who has lived and worked in a city in the far 
interior, Kiating, Szechwan. Here we are not entirely without 
gunboat “protection,” for the small, upper-Yangtsi River gunboats 
usually visit our city once a year during the high water season. For 
the other nine months of the year difficulties and distances of travel 
cut us off from all but moral protection. 

The foreign adult residents of the city, representing three missions, 
number about twenty, eighteen of whom are British subjects. 

Recently on two oecasions the advantages and disadvantages of 
extrality were revealed to us in an unusually clear light. These were: 
the civil war which swept through our city twice; and the student 
agitation, caused by the riot in Shanghai. Let us consider first, the 
advantages we enjoyed as foreign missionaries under the protection 
of extrality. Here are a few instances. i 

While a neighboring city was suffering the horrors of actual war- 
fare the local Red Cross of our city sent a detachment of first-aid 
workers to the wounded troops but they would not move unless a 
foreigner accompanied them to insure their safety by his presence. 
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A foreigner had been elected to the Relief Committee of the Red Cross 
Society with this end in view when war seemed certain to come. It 
was a privilege to be able to do this service at the invitation of the 
citizens even though the missionary felt he would not have been invited 
were it not for the fact that he was protected by extrality and that 
the Red Cross desired to share that protection by as close an association 
with the foreigner as possible. : 

As the enemy approached our city and the defeated troops took 
their departure the latter demanded of the Chamber of Commerce a 
huge sum of money. The penalty of refusing to pay was to be the 
looting and probable burning of the city. - In the levying of this sum 
the missionary was immune as he would have been in case of looting. 

When the victorious troops neared the city three foreign mission- 
aries, representing the three missions, were urged by the city fathers to 
accompany them as they went out to welcome the incoming troops and 
to entreat the general to restrain the soldiers from looting. Incidentally 
they secured for themselves a promise not to have soldiers quartered in 
their own shops and homes, an immunity which the foreigner already 
enjoyed under extrality. To thus lend the weight of one’s influence, 
though of doubtful weight without extrality, for the peace of the city, 
seemed a duty as well as a privilege. 

The city was in terror at the prospect of probable looting. Every 
foreigner was besieged by applicants wanting to bring their families and 
valuables into his home, or on other mission property, to share the pri- 
vileges of extrality. The greatest rush of applicants came to the homes 
to be as near as possible to the foreigner. Both from past bitter ex- 
perience and consular instruction we took only women and children with- 
out valuables of any kind. With chapels, schools and courtyards of 
our homes crowded with these refugees we had opportunity to preach 
to them, thereby touching many otherwise out of our reach. 

As the war-weary, irritable soldiery entered the city there was a 
big scramble for places to sleep, even the best of homes and shops were 
soon full to overflowing with the unwelcome guests. The homes of 
foreigners would have been occupied had they not appeared frequently 
in person at their gateways to prove property. One had a hole knocked 


‘in the door of his entrance on the street by soldiers over-impatient to 


enter. Toward the end of the summer during our absence our own 
compound was occupied before a fellow missionary could come and turn 
the soldiers out. Schools and chapels were respected, with one excep- 
tion, and even that was surrendered upon representation by the foreigner 
that it was a mission conducted school, although in that case it was 
located in a rented temple. How long this respect for the foreigner 
and his property will last is uncertain, as the soldiers already occupy 
places when the foreigner is not present. 
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The value of extrality can be realized when one sees, as in our 
city, every school closed except the mission schools owing to soldiers 
being quartered in school premises, where the furniture and sometimes 
partitions are burned for fuel. One non-Christian school principal offered 
to form a joint school with the missionary in order to share the foreign 
school’s freedom from quartering. We were vividly shown how one’s 
work can be wiped out in a day where no extrality protection is afforded. 
In a large market town in our parish I opened a branch reading room 
of our Christian social service organization in a room set aside by the 
government school in one of their buildings. This reading room was 
fitted out at no little expense from funds raised personally and locally. 
When the retreating troops stopped for a rest in the town they camped 
in the school, practically wrecking the place, reading room with it. 
Thus all the results of our pains-taking work were swept away over 
night. 

When the city was bombarded during the siege-of Kiating in the 
late summer it was comforting to have the gunners carefully avoid bom- 
barding that corner of the city where foreigners resided and where the 
big -school and hospital buildings could easily be seen. It was con- 
venient to be allowed the privilege of climbing the city wall during lulls 
in the fighting. Moreover consider what power and privilege one mis- 
sionary in particular enjoyed in being able to conduct negotiations be- 
tween the warring factions and bring a speedier cessation to the siege 
than would otherwise have been possible. This is a form of service 
which the relinquishing of extrality will probably stop. 

Just at the time of the fighting a raft of lumber on its way down 
river for mission building purposes arrived at Kiating but was detained 
by the military for use in constructing a bridge of boats, and the raft 


men were seized for army service. It was only necessary for a mission-. 


ary to call and request that the raft and men be released, which was 
immediately granted, thanks to the power of extrality. 

In spite of warfare in our section of the province practically the usual 
number of foreigners were able to travel to the summer resorts, thanks 
to the military releasing boats.and granting immunity from seizure 
to boatmen and coolies for the journey. In fact, while travelling any- 
where the foreigner’s carriers have been exempt, with few exceptions, 
which has enabled the missionary to carry on his district visitation. As 
the armies move from one place to another they seize all the able-bodied 
men they can find to carry their loads. Our servants were sometimes 
caught on the street but were always released when the foreigner 
identified them as his servants. One’s dependence upon servants, not 
only for securing food but for other needs, makes this immunity from 
seizure a valuable consideration to the foreigner. But these exemptions 
are becoming increasingly difficult to obtain. 
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All talk of surrendering such privileges and the protection afforded 
by extrality is called “twaddle” by one missionary in the interior who 
writes regarding the editor who advocated such procedure in a home 
paper, “I wish he had been in our city during the past few weeks of 
fighting. He might have been glad to have used ‘Old Glory’ to protect 
our mission property.’’ While another writes, “I certainly see no argu- 
ment in favor of giving up one’s privileges of protection at such a 
time. In fact I feel all the more need of some really reliable government 
to appeal to.”” He then calls an advocate of such surrender, “some- 
thing of a Boob.” Continuing, he says, “that Tientsin bunch” of mis- 
sionaries “show signs of mental deficiency, at least ignorance of con- 
ditions in the interior.” 


In the face of such an attitude on the part of one’s honored fellow 
workers it is not easy to present the other side of the problem. But 
that there is a distinct disadvantage in the uncertain protection afforded 
by extrality which makes it of doubtful worth is seen by some who are 
acquainted with “conditions in the interior.’’ To fully appreciate the 
harm that the special protection we enjoy does the cause we represent we 
must put ourselves in the place of the Chinese, our neighbors, who suffer 
for lack of this protection, and cannot understand why we cannot share 
it with them. Simply to enumerate some of their requests we alone 
received will reveal the awkwardness of the position in which we are 
placed by extrality. 


Early in the spring before there was any thought of fighting in 
our section of the province the local colonel had been solicited 
for a contribution to the national anti-opium campaign by a visit- 
ing secretary of the National Christian Council, introduced by me. 
The contribution of sixty dollars, Mexican, was somewhat grudgingly 
pledged and the secretary departed, leaving me with the, what 
seemed to me hopeless, task of collecting the pledge. But I never had 
to lift a finger to do so. As soon as there appeared a certainty of war- 
fare the colonel sent the money in silver,—some bad to be sure,—by his 
English-speaking secretary. 1 was pleasantly surprised, of course, and 
also mystified, not for long, however. In a few days the same secre- 
tary appeared with a request from the colonel that we receive just a 
few boxes of his valuables to protect during the impending fighting. 
It was hard to have to refuse in the face of his recent payment of his 
pledge. Next he sent to ask me to post up a notice at the entrance 
to his foreign-style residence, stating for the benefit of incoming 
soldiers that this was the property of a foreigner, in other words to 
lie for his protection! Imagine the effect of my repeated refusals 
on my carefully cultivated friendship with the colonel, fostered 
because of his friendly attitude toward Christianity. It was a wonder 
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that he did not ask for a return of his sixty dollars. I have not seen 
him since. 

Nor was the colonel the only one to request protection for valuables. 
Every missionary had to refuse scores of such requests, some from 
influential friends of long standing, some from church members of many 
years standing. One of the latter was so angry, because the foreign 
pastor’s refusal to protect his possessions resulted in the loss of prac- 
tically everything at the hands of some soldiers, that he cursed and scrat- 
ched his pastor, bitterly decrying a Christianity that would refuse such 
help, no matter how illegal or unwise. 

In one chapel a missionary unfortunately came to blows with a 
rude young Christian teacher who tried to shoulder past him with a 
box of valuables for a lady friend. A church row resulted which was 
with great difficulty smoothed over. Instead of gratitude being felt 
by the refugees whom we took into our homes and schools and chapels 
we found resentment because we would not receive their possessions too. 
They could not be made to see the natural consequences of such acquies- 
cence on our part. Were we to receive goods the soldiers would respect 
neither the belongings of the refugees nor those of their protectors, 
as foreigners have learned from experience. Each family urged that 
an exception be made in its case only! Since we refused they bribed 
a servant to take in their boxes and secrete them on our compound 
during the troubles. This caused the report to be circulated on the 
street that we would protect people’s possessions only for large sums 
of money! We might never have known anything. about it had not 
another servant contrived to steal some jewelry and money out of the 
boxes, and was discovered. The owners wanted reimbursement for 
missing goods and had the servant sent to jail, where he was cruelly 
beaten until he paid enough back to get free. This naturally brought 
ill repute to the missionary and upset an otherwise well regulated house- 
hold. Thus were we rewarded for our sharing of the protection 
accorded us under extrality. We were on the two horns of a dilemma. 
To refuse to help gave us the name of being hard hearted, and, if 
anything, a worse name resulted because of the consequences of our 
extending help. 

Requests without number came from church members and others 
for American flags to hang in their homes and shops, or posters issued 
by the foreigner requesting soldiers not to lodge there, as though we 
had the power! When one had both flags and posters at his own gate- 
way it seemed utter selfishness to refuse to share a like protection, 
especially with fellow Christians, some of whom joined the church for 
just such protection, and felt entitled to it because they had made contri- 
butions to the church. One young English speaking lad asked me to pro- 
cure a temporary job for him as teacher in one of our schools because 
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he was prevented from going any further on his journey by the fighting. 
I suspected him of being a spy, seeking to carry on his work under 
foreign protection, so asked our Chinese preacher to cross-examine him. 
Under this questioning he so contradicted himself that he got up and 
left of his own accord. 

We noticed two ladders set up by a neighbor against the other side 
of our garden wall, in readiness to convey his possessions into our yard 
hy that route in case of soldiers looting, since I had refused admittance 
by my front gate. His chagrin upon our discovery of his plan in time 
to prevent it naturally lost me all friendship with him. 

Political refugees, whom the consul strictly forbids foreigners 
harboring, make repeated requests for shelter. In some cases they have 
been accorded that protection to save their lives. The majority of 
missionaries frown upon such meddling in politics which endangers 
all foreign residents. It is known that one prominent military chief 
has maintained a hostile attitude toward the church because it refused 
him protection when he was in danger. 

The local Chinese photographer, an old friend, came to plead 
very persuasively for my consent to his loaning me his best photographic 
outfit for the duration of the war. 

A student, wanting to pass through the fighting lines, requested a 
letter from me to the generals asking a military pass for him. Letters 
were received from some mutual Chinese friend enclosing secret letters 
from military officers in one army to officers in the other, which they 
desired delivered by the missionary. 

A very hard appeal to refuse was that of an old, faithful Christian, 
a farmer too old to work his farm, who in common with other farmers, 
was losing his crops for lack of harvesters because the military had taken 
all able bodied men. His request was that I try to secure the release 
of his two sons that they might save his crops and himself from ruin. 
Another Christian farmer, a faithful deacon, was harried by soldiers 
carrying off vegetables and crops out of his fields, and pled in vain 
for his foreign pastor to stop the marauders. Business men whose ap- 
prentices were seized, sent in requests for help in securing their release. 
Wives, with children to support, begged assistance in the recovery of 
their husbands from military service, and soldiers came asking us to get 
them out of the army. | 
' A military officer church member entrusted two hundred Mexican 
dollars to the preacher ere he had to flee with his retreating troops. When 
a hundred of it was later stolen pressure was brought to bear upon the 
foreign pastor to recover it because it had been stolen from the chapel. 

It is hard for the Chinese to see mission buildings and property 
exempt from quartering soldiers while their small shops and homes are 
crowded to overflowing by these rough guests, who help themselves to 
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everything, making it necessary to hide all the girls of the family. Their 
business is often ruined and their stock in trade, if of use to the soldiers, 
commandeered, while the missionary carries on, seemingly exempt from 
all the hardships they suffer. 

It is hard to get the church members to see that were they to share 
the special protection the foreigner enjoys (?) by extrality they would 
only be arousing hostility and envy in the hearts of their less fortunate 
neighbors. Moreover, by so giving special aid to church members the 
pastor would be encouraging non-members to join the church for the 
ulterior motive of protection in time of trouble. There was evidence 
that the members of one of our out-station chapels were all of that type, 
for they could never be assembled for meetings or classes but as soon as 
trouble threatened “they all with one accord” gathered into the chapel, 
and some moved all their families and possessions there as well. 

It is also hard for the military who have to release the servants, 
coolies and boats from military use for the foreigner’s use, to see why 
we should be so favored. Before giving up one such boat the soldiers 
gave the boat captain a beating, tore up my card and remarked, “‘Why 
should foreigners have special privileges, they don’t do anything to help 
us?” 

The bothersome question keeps asserting itself. Really to help this 
people spiritually in their sore distress must one not share their burdens? 
As G. K. Hibbert beautifully says: ‘There is ‘that of God’ in all 
mén, and we must touch it. And touch it we can, if we are willing to 
pay the price. It means we must be willing to suffer with and for our 
fellow man, to enter into his life and as far as may be to identify our- 
selves with his lot.”” The benefits which extrality gives the missionary 
makes him appear to the Chinese to be standing aloof, untouched by the 
suffering all about, and immune to the perils and hardships of warfare. 
How then can he be other than an object of envy, and cynical suspicion 
as to the genuineness of his love and message. It is almost impossible 
for the Chinese to believe that a missionary makes any sacrifices in coming 
to China to live and work, and this impression is due more than any- 
thing else to the privileges en joyed under extrality. © 

A missionary who has put m more than thirty years of faithful 
work in our city told us why he believed there had been such confirmed 


_ indifference on the part of the people. He found himself growing in- 


creasingly convinced that it has been due to the large indemnity demanded 
after the riots in 1895 for damaged properties, when more than actual 
cost was imposed on the people “‘to teach them a lesson.’’ Alas! The 
lesson they learned was naturally that unjust and powerful foreign guns 
were back of the missionary, a lesson repeated in 1900. It is no 
wonder the people want to have nothing to do with such a religion, 
and the majority of the few who have united with the church have 
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done so to secure that powerful influence for personal protection, help 
in lawsuits, or other gain. Better far to have demanded no compensation 
than to have created such an attitude in the mind of the people. Far 
cheaper in the end to forego it in the interests of friendship and 
good will. Certainly many times that sum has since been expended in 
almost vain attempts by faithful, sacrificial service on the part of many 
missionaries to win the city for Christ; efforts made heart-breakingly 
vain by the use of the big stick to instill fear and respect in the Chinese! 

The student agitation in cities along the upper Yangtsi River was 
intensified upon and after the visit of the foreign gun-boats, so that 
we were very glad that none made the usual visit to Kiating last 
summer. For throughout the critical period we had no trouble or un- 
pleasantness. Before students went on parade they came to assure the 
nearest foreigner that there was nothing to fear, that it was to be a 
peaceful protest, and even asked if the boys of the American mission 
school could join the parade. There was possibility of trouble when 
the parade passed one of the eighteen British missionaries, but not a 
word or insult was offered him. The whole .affair,—parade, pasting 
up posters, tea shop speech making,—was marked by orderliness and 
decorum. We were highly gratified because it showed that the friendly 
contacts with the government school students and teachers during the 
previous years, and the impression made by the type of Christian work 
in the city, had engendered a respect and friendship for the foreign 
missionary that stood the strain of the Shanghai troubles and the Bol- 
shevistic propaganda. We could only surmise that had a gunboat visited 
our city during this critical time the situation would have been very 
different, as other cities discovered. Surely this little incident points 
the way we should go as foreign missionaries. The compensations of 
relinquishing extrality will more than offset the loss of many physical 
comforts, and perhaps an occasional life in the process. 


In Remembrance 


The Right Rev. Bishop W. W. Cassels, D.D. 
T] N the death of the Right Rev. William W. Cassels, D.D., Bishop 


in Western China, which took place very suddenly at Paoning, 

Sze., on November 7, as the result of an attack of typhus fever, 

tne Church in China has lost a devoted and able leader. Edu- 
cated at Repton, an English Public School, and Cambridge University, 
where he graduated in Arts and took his theological course, he was 
ordained as Curate of All Saints, South Lambeth. 
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On March 18, 1885, as one of the party known as the “Cam- 


bridge Seven,” he arrived in Shanghai as a member of the China Inland 


Mission. With the exception of a short period mostly devoted to the 
study of the Chinese language in Shansi, his forty years in the work of 
the Gospel in China were spent in the province of Szechwan. In 1886 
he was appointed to Chengtu and shortly afterwards to Paoning, which 
became his place of residence during the remainder of his life. 

In 1895, a new Diocese in Western China was formed, and on 
October 18th. of that year Mr. Cassels, when on his first furlough, was 
consecrted as its first Bishop. Thus for thirty years he exercised 
his episcopal oversight in the West China Diocese, at the same time 
continuing to act as Superintendent of the work of the China Inland 
Mission in Eastern Szechwan, to which position he was appointed in 
1890, with a seat on the Council. 

“In labours more abundant” described Bishop Cassels’ life; for 
he was an indefatigable worker, and he accomplished a great work. 
Possessed of organizing and executive gift in a marked degree, his 
efforts were most successful, seven thousand converts having been ad- 
mitted to Church fellowship in his-Diocese. The Church leaders, Chi- 
nese and foreign alike, to whom he endeared himself by his sterling 
Christian character, the charm of his personality and the rare gifts of 
leadership with which he was endowed, will miss his wise council and 
guidance, whilst in his removal both the C. M. S. and the C. I. M. have 
sustained a loss which they deeply mourn. | 

Mrs. Cassels died on November 15, from the same cause, and is 
survived by three daughters, who are missionaries in Szechwan, and a 
son in the British Consular service in China, as also by one son and one 


daughter in England. 


JAMES STARK. 


Our Book Table 


CHINESE INVENTION OF PRINTING. 


THE INVENTION OF PRINTING IN CHINA AND ITS SPREAD WeEsTWaRD. By THOMAS 
Francis Carter, Ph.D. Assistant Professor of Chinese in Columbia University. 
Columbia University Press, New York. G. $7.50. 

Professor T. F. Carter was for some years a missionary in Kiangsu 
in connection with the American Presbyterian Mission, North. Later, he 
accepted the post of Assistant Professor of Chinese in Columbia University 
but his term of service there was short and he has lately passed to 
his reward. Everything about his book is worthy of praise. The book 
itself, its paper, printing and binding, is a work of art. The printer’s 
trade and its craftmanship was once held in almost equal honour with the 
work of the author whose thoughts it enshrined. So well is the great 
tradition maintained in Dr. Carter’s book that one has an involuntary 
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respect for the ccntents of the volume as he turns\the pages before he 
has read a line. In the introduction the author expresses his indebtedness 
to those sinologues whé@ have given him the benefit of their counsel in 
the prosecution of his task. The names recorded are an almost complete 
list of the world’s authorities on Chinese lore and antiquities—barring 
Chinese scholars though there is a respectable number of these too. 
The Bibiiography is a formidable list of authoritative books in Chinese 
and on things Chinese. The author has carefully verified his references 
and, as far as possible, traced evefy quotation to its original source 
even if it were buried in a Chinese encyclopedia containing hundreds of 
volumes. The book thus gives evidence of the painstaking accuracy 
with which it was compiled. The thesis that printing was invented in 
China and travelled from the Orient to Europe is triumphantly maintained. 
The illustrations in the book are numerous and intensely interesting. 
Who would not like to see a photograph of “the earliest paper that has 
so far been discovered”? It is on page 4+ of this book. Or of “the 
oldest printing in the world—a Sanskrit charm in Chinese characters, 
printed in Japan about 770 A.D.?” Or of “The world’s oldest printed 
book,” “The Diamond Sutra?” It was printed by “Wang Chieh for free 
general distribution in order, in deep reverence, to perpetuate the memory 
of his parents.” It was found in 1907 by Sir Aurel Stein. The roll is 
sixteen feet long by one foot wide and is made up of seven sheets 
pasted together. The characters might have been written yesterday and 
the engraving is as delicate and the complicated lines as true as anything 
that could be done to-day. Dr. Carter has built for himself in this book 
a memorial infinitely better than marble. 


INTERPRETATING CHINA’S RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


THE Quest For Gov 1x Cuina. By F. W. S. O’Nety. George Allen and Unwin, 
Lid., Ruskin House, 40 Museum Street, W.C. 1, London. 


Two types of interpretation of the religious aspirations and ideas 
of China are needed. First interpretations by trained Chinese Christians. 
Second interpretations by sympathetic and experienced Western Christians. 
By putting the two interpretations together there will result a mutual 
and balanced understanding and appreciation of the fundamental values 
in China’s spiritual inheritance as related to the Christian inheritance. A 
motto for such interpretations by Christians is found in a quotation from 
Dr. K. L. Reichelt, head of the Christian Mission to Buddhists in Nanking, 
in which he tried to sum up the aims of his unique mission, “Strictly 
Christocentric, and consequently very broadminded” (page 188). This 
book breathes forth on every page this principle. In treatment of China’s 
religious life and thought it ranges over the past and present. Much of 
it is of necessity built up on recent literature and articles on religious 
developments in China. To this the author has added the results of 
personal experience, study and discriminating thought. The result 1s 
that this book pushes forward the recognition and appreciation of the 
values in China’s quest for God. It means much, indeed, to have China's 
religious life thus treated as a “Quest for God”. There is never any 
doubt in this Book that the quest ends in Christ. With reference to 
Gotama this appreciation is finely phrased as follows:—“Can we suppose 
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for an instant that Jesus Christ would not rejoice to welcome a forerunner, 
so intent upon the highest as the Prince of the Sakyas?” Several 
instances are given of Buddhist Conferences welcoming Christians (the 
author among them) to the extent of inviting them to speak on Christianity 
in their Buddhist gathering. But no instance of a Christian Conference 
reciprocating is given. The Christian forces in China sorely need to 
learn Christocentric broadmindedness. The grounds common to most 
of the great faiths in China are thus summarised: (page 255) (1) 
Recognition of a Supreme Being, (2) Desire for salvation, (3) Belief 
in retribution, and (4) Belief in a future state. A book like this trans- 
lated into Chinese would do much to dispel the notion, somewhat prevalent 
among the Chinese, that Westerners do not appreciate their spiritual 
strivings and beliefs. 


The limitations of the adherents of one faith in interpretating another 
are noted in this statement: “No matter how unprejudiced a Protestant 
may be, he cannot adequately expound Catholicism”. One does not find 
much in this book that illustrates the working of this limitation. For 
instance the author does not appear to draw the usual conclusion that 
Confucius was an agnostic with regard to the Supreme Being. He does 
refer to the Confucian agnosticism as to the spirits, (page 90), but 
does not carry this over into Confucius’s attitude toward God. For he 
quotes “one seed of the eternal truth” uttered by Confucius: “He who 
desires to know men must of netessity first know God”. (page 96). 
One sentence would, however, be checked up by some Chinese. “The 
idea of a common humanity, of the solidarity of mankind, is denied by 
the non-Christian faiths”. (Page 257). In Dr. Martin’s “Lore of 
Cathay’, is a translation of a summary of Confucian ethics. One section 
is headed, “The Pacification of the World”. Some Chinese translate it, 
“The Unification of the World”. Furthermore the well-known phrase, 
“All within the four seas are brothers”, is frequently used by Chinese as 
indicating a world-wide relationship. Such broad ideas might be quoted 
as casting doubt on this particular statement. This idea should probably 
be taken as one of those root and universal ideas which like many others 
are found in Chinese thought. The net result of reading this stimulating, 
sympathetic and understanding book is a prayer that Christians in China 
(particularly Western) might have a baptism of Christocentric broad- 
mindedness. For only such Christocentric broadminded Western Christians 
can hope to work successfully in modern China. 


A. My Ipear Peopie. By Z. K. Zia, M.A. 90 pages, White 
paper, brown covers. On sale at Mission Book Co. Price 20 cts. 


This story tells the joys and sorrows of some of China’s common 
people and as everyone knows these are the best people in any country 
The author says he has carried the MSS about with him, to and fro 
across the Pacific, and nearly lost it several times. He now sends it forth 
in the hope that it will be a help and stimulus to Chinese boys and girls. 
The style is kwohyu, quite simple and easy to be understood. It is well 
calculated to fulfil the author’s desire and give pleasure to Chinesd 
youthful readers. | 
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CHINESE ANcEsToR Worsuip. A STUDY OF ITS MEANING AND ITS RELATIONS WITH 
CHRISTIANITY. By JAMES THAYER Appison. Assistant Professor of the History 
of Religion in the Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge Massachusetts. 
Mission Book Co. 20 cts. 

This little book is published by the Church Literature Committee of 
the Sheng Kung Hui by the help of the Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge. Professor Addison has made a thorough study of the subject. 
He divides his book into four sections. 1, Classical Ancestor worship, 26 
pages. 2, Modern Ancestor worship, 17 pages. 3, The meaning of Ancestor 
worship, 11 pages. +, Ancestor worship and Christianity, 28 pages. At 
the first glance one is inclined to say that when such long quotations 
from the Chinese classics are given the Chinese text should be written. 
But this would increase the cost of the book a great deal and so limit its 
usefulness. For this valuable study should be read by every missionary 
and at the modest price of 20 cts there is no excuse for anyone being 
ignorant of the origin and practice of this important aspect of Chinese 
life. While the Chinese text is not printed the copious foot notes make 
reference to the original easy. The material contained in the book might 
have been spread over a large volume. Interspersed with a Chinese text 
and embellished with a few photographs of Confucian temples with scrolls 
and the paraphernalia of worship it would have been an imposing book 
without being in the least degree more helpful to an appreciation of the 
vital question which it discusses. Is Ancestor worship real worship? 
Is it a religious or merely a family rite? The material upon which to 
come to a decision on those questions is here. And with this book in 
our hands we can not only have an opinion on the question but also 
the grounds on which an intelligent opinion should be based. a 


SoctaL ORGANIZATION OF THE Mancuus. By S. M. Surrokocororr. Royal Asiatic 

Society, Shanghai. Price $4.00. 

This is a very careful study of the Manchu clan organization. While 
intended primarily for students it yet contains much material of general 
interest. Perhaps its chief point of interest is the way it shows that the 
Manchus have been gradually absorbed into Chinese culture. There is 
a list of the various clans with exceedingly helpful notes on each. The 
place of women, who have a special clan meeting, is discussed. Some 
queer customs as to the relation of the sexes are given. Divorce, it is 
said, is not practised among the Manchus. Strange customs connected 
with the birth of children are recorded. One conclusion is that at present 
the Manchus are appropriating Chinese social institutions and culture, 
forgetting their own tongue, and are in a state of degeneration. A list of 
works bearing on the subject is given at the end of the book. 


Happy Sones ror CHILDREN (in Chinese). C ompiled by TirzAH STAHL and MARYETTE 
Lum. Price .30 cents. Teacher's Manual and Flash-Cards $1.00 a set. Chihl- 


Shansi Christian Educational Association, 29 Teng-shih-kou, Peking. 


Anyone who has looked in vain for suitable Chinese songs, or who 
has experienced that sinking-for-the-third-time feeling in trying to make 
headway in an ocean of sound, will grasp at this life-saver. Here are 
songs, some of them with titles familiar from a western childhood, but 
more with a coloring which is entirely Chinese. “Filial Piety, Anti-foot- 
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binding Song, Camels Marching, Apricot Seed Oil’—these have no tinge 
of the West. Rather, to use again a much abused word, they are 
indigenous. Many an instructor will welcome songs for “Easter and 
Christmas,” occasions when older people enjoy hearing the children give 
voice to their gladness. 

Not only is there the text-book of words and music for each child, 
but a teacher’s manual (welcome news!) which gives a course for the first 
six grades, and suggestions for teaching rote songs and staff. Also an 
explanation of staff in relation to sol-fa, and names of music signs, 
Especially helpful in teaching a class are the flash-cards, which serve to 
strengthen the memory and to create a spirit of competition. These are 
a permanent acquisition, and may be used for music work indefinitely. 

One can but feel that the two compilers and the volunteers who 
have helped them have spent their time for a worthy purpose. That 
they are already producing results we, who have heard the pupils singing, 
would like to testify. 

S. Fie 


THe Martyr or Huptnc. Lire Story or WILLIAM ANSON REIMERT. By ALLEX 
R. BartHotomew, D.D. Board of Foreign Missions, Reformed Church in the 
United States, Philadelphia, Pa. 1925. 

This little memorial volume will be specially valued by the co-workers 

and home supporters of Mr. Reimett who was killed on June 13th, 1920, 

at the East Gate of the Lakeside compound of Huping Christian College, 

near Yochow, Hunan, whilst endeavoring to prevent the entrance of unruly 
soldiers. His death made a great impression on the Chinese and un- 
doubtedly saved the lives of others. 
Very appropriately R. L. Stevenson’s words are quoted, “A man 
would rather leave behind him a portrait of his spirit than a portrait 
of his face,” and in this beautifully told story we have the record of the 
growth and achievements of a rare personality. His influence was strong 
on his class mates and on the congregation he ministered to up to his 
appointment in 1902 as the first evangelistic missionary to China of the 
Reformed Church. 


G. M. 


SURVEY OF THE SILK INDUSTRY or CENTRAL CHINA. By the Shanghai International 

Testing House, Shanghai. 

This is a very useful statement. It not only describes the conditions 
under which cocoons are produced and the silk made, but also indicates 
something of the wages paid the operatives and the centres where the 
silk industry is most prominent. Wusih, for instance, is the most important 
cocoon centre, while Shanghai has the largest number of silk filatures 
of any centre in China. It is interesting to note that all the silk export 
business in Shanghai is handled by foreigners. The International Com- 
mittee for the Improvement of Sericulture in China has given considerable 
attention to the distribution of disease-free egg-layings to Chinese farmers. 


Native CHURCHES IN Foreicn Fietps. By Henry Hoste Rowianp. The Methodist 
Book Concern, 155th Avenue, New York. G$1.50. 


This is a careful study of the problem of setting up an indigenous 
church in China. Architecture. ritual, administration and other problems 
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are dealt with. “Self-suppert”, the author says, “is not the sole criterion”. 
For this he accepts the statement of Mr. J. H. Oldham, made at the 
National Christian Conference in 1922, that a church is indigenous when 
its members make the decisions as to its activities. The author states 
that the period from 300 A.D. to 1800 A.D. has no model of the truly 
indigenous church established in a foreign land by the work of mission- 
aries. It is evident, therefore, that there are few precedents that can be 
followed in determining when a church is indigenous. He notes that 
self-support has not advanced so far as comity and union work. While 
considerable is said about the place and influence of financial assistance 
from abroad, the book does not seem to recognize the important influence 
that the western idea of trusteeship has upon the relation of western 
Christians to churches in China. The book is very suggestive and 
illuminating. 


THE Morar STANDARDS OF Democracy. By Henry WiLKes WaricHt. Appleton. $2.00. 


Philosophical and religious thinkers offer us two extremes as the 
incentives to individual and social activity. There is what might be called 
the hole cf being interested in doing things simply for the sake of the 
activity without zeny reference to its or indeed any future meaning. The 
other is the inaccessible height of a present-or an after-world Utopia. 
This book shows the path between these equally unsatisfying incentives. 
For it presents us with a moral idealism that looks to the future and 
yet ties up with the urge of instincts and immediate necessities. The 
author holds that since men have “an essential community of intelligence 
and will” they can have a community of purpose and effort. This 
community of purpose is a tempered or moral idealism. This thesis is 
well brought out in connection with the problem of modern organized 
industry. This, the author claims, should be co-operative and productive 
of “personal fellowship in creative effort”. That is a great ideal! For 
the achievement: of this ideal three things are essential. (1) Community 
of purpose in which production to meet social needs is the controllmg aim. 
(2) Team-play in methods of operation in which “intelligent comprehen- 
sion” of the purpose of the industry concerned is the main factor. 
(3) Loyal devotion to the organization concerned which is to be developed 
by “appropriate recognition” of faithful service. These essentials sound 
Christian to this reviewer though the book nowhere states that fact. It 
does admit, however, that leading men from the domain of individual 
interest into that of community purpose is far from easy. Here we 
wonder why some attention is not paid to religion as an agent in bringing 
about this needed conversion of motive. Bur religion is only mentioned 
once and that in a footnote! (page 266). In this footnote the query; is 
raised as to whether any other agency besides religion is capable of 
arousing men to “a realizing sense of the personal tie that unites them 
with their fellows, of the spiritual solidarity of humanity”. Such a 
query might well have been answered in one more chapter. Nevertheless 
the reading of this most carefully worked out and scientific book relieved 
this reviewer from the fear of the hole of interest in immediate activities 
only and the useless pining after shining but tantalizing Utopias. All 
interested in social life as a-field for individual development will find this 
volume welcome, challenging and encouraging. 
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Tue Scientiric Stupy or Human Society. By Frankirx H. Ginpincs. University 
of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N.C., U.S.A. G. $2.00. 
This book is intended for serious students of sociology. No in- 

considerable part of it, therefore, is “expert” and technical. As a text- 

book it should be immensely suggestive. Yet the ordinary person interest- 
ed in human situations will find much to interest and help in its careful 
presentation of the scientific methods of studying social situations. The 
way to discover the basic elements in race relationships and, or altruism, 
for instance, is set forth scientifically. Altruism is carefully analysed. 

Its original or primary ends are set forth as, to make those with whom 

we have contacts and dealings, harmless: to make them unobjectionable; 

to make them not burdensome. The later visualized ends of telic activity 

are: amelioration of the human lot; the survival of variates from a 

standardized human type; the socialization of entire populations; and 

“that individuation which is an evolution of intelligent, responsible, 

self-determining personality—of adequate man”. Here and there also are 

significant insights into changes. taking place in the civilization of the 

United States. These should be useful to those desirous of comparing 

China’s civilization with that in the West. 


IMPERIALISM AND NATIONALISM. By Kirsy Pace. George H. Doran Company, 
Publishers, New York. G. $1.00 net. 


To read this book is to know the fear of imperialism now creeping 
all over the world. The significance and fruits of \imperialism—the 
lust for territory and economic advantage—are shown in the Near East. 
Its emergence in the United States is also treated. After reading one 
can believe with the author that “we are drifting into a situation which 
is full of menace for world peace” (Foreword). The way “Christian” 
nations have played fast and loose with Turkey for their own interests 
makes one interested in the potency of Christianity to guide nations gasp 
with chagrin. The development of religion and its relation to imperialism 
also comes under review. In this connection certain diabolic aspects of 
“Christian” history, often overlooked in classrooms, are recorded. The 
muck through which some “Christian” leaders have led Christianity in its 
march forward is revealed in all its ugliness. One can only hope that 
in imitating Christianity the Chinese will also overlook these aspects. 
It is disconcerting to be reminded of them. It would seem as though 
reading a book like this would make every true Christian eager to fight 
the terrible menace of imperialism. Western Christian Workers in China 
need to, keep in mind constantly the fact that the “Christian’’ nations 
are among the most imperialistic. | 


TEACHING EFriciency Cu1na. By J. Anverson, Ph.D., Commercial 


Press. $3.00 Mex. 151 pp. and Appendix containing bibliography, etc. Introduction 

by Dr E. W. WALLACE. | | 

This is an account of a study of the results of English teaching in 
a large number of schools in China as shown by Dr. Anderson's well- 
known Comprehcnsive English Test (published and sold by the Com. 
Press, as one of the Standard Tests). It is adapted from his doctorate 
dissertation, thus appealing both to those interested in the scientific 
measurement side of English teaching and to those who want to know 
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what the scientific measurers have to say about the teaching of English. 
It should be of most practical value to those using the Comprehensive 
Tests in any serious fashion. The conclusions are probably the most 
interesting part to most readers. The most important conclusions reached 
concern college entrance requirements and their influence on middle school 
English teaching, commercial demands as they influence English teaching, 
over-emphasis on English at the sacrifice of other subjects, neglect of 
silent reading sizes of classes and schools, training of English teachers, 
better classification by use of tests and experimental attacks upon English 


teaching problems. 
H. B. GRayBILL. 


eee 


Present Situation of Christian Work 


I. THE CHURCHES 


. HANKow.—With the exception of a few students the anti-Christian 
movement is not very active in Hankow, Hanyang and Wuchang. Mr. 
T. Z. Koo of the Y.M.C.A. and Dr. L. N. Chang, a lawyer, have been 
arousing considereble interest in this community by public addresses 
along the line of the Institute of Pacific Relations. Classes are to be 
organized in the Wuchang Y.M.C.A. to study international relations, 
tariff autonomy, extraterritoriality and treaties. 


SZECHUEN.—The West China Missionary News for November 1925 
gives briefly the situation in 18 centres. In all but three of these 
centres church work is going on somewhat as usual. In Nantu the 
Christians have suffered much persecution and intimidation and soldiers 
have several times entered mission premises. Shunking has been the 
centre of violent anti-foreign and anti-Christian agitation. The animosity 
of the Chinese Director of -Education is held largely responsible for 
this. Christians in To-pao-sit were beaten and insulted. In this area work 
has been extremely difficult. At Suiting the Chinese in the rural schools 
have suffered some persecution. In several of these centers troops or 
bandits are causing a certain amount of uneasiness and numerous cases 
of looting and disorder are reported. In Mienchushien the farmers are 
forcing the people to join the “Red Lanterns” for mutual protection. This 
is known as the “Peasants’ Rising.” At Chungking the churches met the 
anti-Christian campaign boldly. There was a bitter struggle for several 
weeks. The church leaders were accused of lack of patriotism and 
were threatened with death. The churches celebrated a Sun Wen memorial, 
that broke the back of the opposition. All admit that Sun Wen’s death 
practically put an end to the movement against the church. His patriotism 
and Christian character were so broadly advertised that no one could 
continue to point the finger of scorn against the church. 


CENTRAL CHINA (MeEtTHOopist WorK ).—The seventeenth annual session 
of the Central China Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
recently convened in Nanking, gave us the opportunity to compare notes 
on_the effect of recent political conditions upon Christian work in this 
section. It is a great joy to report that there was not the slightest 
indication of strain between missionaries and Chinese workers, either 
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on the floor of the conference or in the many committee and cabinet 
meetings where many important items were worked out. Every report 
that was made had some reference to present political conditions, but 
the nature of the references suggests that neither anti-Christian agitation, 
nor anti-foreign demonstration, nor the suffering due to rival military 
expeditions, nor crop failure, nor any such creatures can prevail against 
the foundations of the Chinese Christian Church. 

Evangelistic work falls into five districts, each with its own 
superintendent. All agree that it was harder to raise the annual financial 
budgets in most of the churches than it had been a year ago, and that the 
disturbed conditions had something to do with that. But .this difficulty 
was almost entirely overcome for the actual shortages were relatively 
small. The Superintendent of the Chinkiang District, D. F. Dodd, writes: 
“In such discouraging conditions (war, strikes, and crop failures) as 
these. ... the results have been surprising. ... There has been a 
constant atmosphere of evangelism, and a considerable number of members 
have joined the church all over the district.” Rev. L. L. Hale, reporting 
for the Wuhu District, writes: “The Shanghai affair has cffected the 
inland only slightly. I have been questioned until I felt like an inter- 
rogation mark and yet no mention of Shanghai.” The reports from 
the other districts are similar, indicating that there has been no set-back 
in evangelistic work neither in the great cities of Chinkiang, Nanking, 
and ‘Wuhu, nor in the wide rural districts surrounding them. 


Paut G. Hayes. 


LINTSING, SHANTUNG.—In the Lintsing field of the American 
Board Mission (Western Shantung and Southern Chihli), the only ill- 
effects of present political conditions which we have felt up to date, 
have been economic. The people have been more than ordinarily oppressed 
by the various taxes levied by military and civil officials. Consequently 
our people are poorer in this world’s goods, and that fact has made it 
dificult for our churches to handle their finances. Otherwise, our work 
has made normal progress just as in other years. To one from the 
West it seems amazing how little the life of the common people has 
been touched by the military and political upheavals of the past months. 
There has been some suffering and much dismay over the enforced taxes 
and the enforced enlistments in the army; and yet, one travelling over 
our country field finds life going on just about as usual. It is a cause 
for gratitude that there are just as many as usual seeking admission to 
the church; also the number of inquirers is undiminished. And _ best 
of all, the friendliness of the general Chinese public in this region to 
our workers, whether Chinese or foreign, is unchanged. Never at any 
time, have I felt a more cordial spirit on the part of the people as | 


have mingled with them than in the past six months. 


We are thankful to be off the railway lines, and away from such 
centers as Tientsin, Peking, and Shanghai, for otherwise we fear this 
report would not be as cheerful and hopeful as it is. There are some 
reasons for thankfulness, too, in the fact that China’s millions of country 
folk take neither Peking nor the present student agitators too seriously. 
Someday, if an honest and disinterested patriotism makes the Peking 
government a center of service for these country folks instead of a burden 
to be borne, as now, they will be thankful—and surprised! But mean- 
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while, with the exceptions noted above, they order their lives as though 


Peking did not exist. 
R. B. \WHITAKER. 


KWANGTUNG.—In the first place, I would say that as the present. 
political conditions are stressing autonomy in national affairs the same 
idea is carried over by the Church leaders in affairs of the Church. In 
many cases that have come to my notice it is more than only talk. They 
are really trying to put it into action—my observation is that it is not 
in any anti-forcign spirit either. I think the Chinese Christians, on 
the whole, appreciate what foreign missions have done for them and it 
is not with any spirit of ill-feeling towards the foreign missions, but I 
believe it is with the idea that the missions, as such, have more or less 
fulfilled their purpose, and that what Christian work is to be done in the 
future should be done through the organized Chinése Christian Church. 
I believe that a number of churches, under the stress of the present 
political conditions, have really come to the point of self-support because 
they feel that that is the right thing to do. Of course, where there is 
so much talk and agitation one hears many things from thoughtless 
individuals that might be interpreted as anti-foreign, but my observation 
is that among the thoughtful. and sincere leaders of the church there is 
not anything of that kind. 

As far as the anti-Christian movement is concerned here in South 
China, there are many in political circles who are quite active, and also 
there is a good deal of agitation in the schools, but I believe that the 
total effect will be wholesome. Of course, there are many Christians, 
who, through fear of bodily injury by the anti-Christian movement, are 
holding back from active participation in the work of the Church. I 
have heard some suggestion, even, that on account of the proposed 
anti-Christian movement during the. holiday season, they give up Christ- 
mas exercises, but this is only from a very few. By far the large majority 
of our churches are not only not going to give up Christmas exercises, 
but they are trying to make it an affair that will appeal to the people, 
as a whole, and show them what Christianity means. 

There has been some let-up on street preaching for fear of creating 
disturbances, but there has never been such activity on the part of the 
Christians in literary efforts, and it seems that, under the stress of these 
circumstances, some very good Christian literature is being brought out. 
The churches here have combined in issuing a series of eight tracts, which 
are being sent out to all the churches of the province. These tracts are 
for the special purpose of preparing the Church members for the on- 
slaughts of the anti-Christian movement. They set forth in a very 
clear way the attitude of the Church towards the big questions of the day— 
duch as: “Imperialism”, “Capital and Labor” and other questions of 


like kind. 
R. J. FISHER. 


II. THE SCHOOLS 


CHINKIANG.—One boys’ school has the largest enrolment in its history. 


TIENTsIN.—The Anglo-Chinese College (L.M.S.) came under severe 
criticism. Nevertheless it has nearly a full enrolment. It has 
had voluntary church and chapel attendance for a long time. 
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Hanccuow.—Hangchow Christian College has an increased attend- 
ance. The Christian students are, as a result of recent agitation, thinking 
more seriously about national reconstruction. 


NankinG.—Nanking University has an increased enrolment and the 
students seem to be in the best of spirits. The middle schools too are 
going on well. 


CuanGcsHA.—The middle schools have suffered considerably in 
numerical strength with the exception of the Union Girls’ Middle School 
and the Y.M.C.A. middle school. The Y.M.C.A. middle school has secured 


government recognition. 


WucHanc.—The Central China University, Boone School and the 
middle school under the American Church Mission have the same enrol- 
ment as last year. The middle school, however, has gone down in numbers 
as compared with the spring term of the current year. 


Soocuow.—After May 30th, there was a rather strained situation, 
but this has not sericusly affected Southern Methodist schools. Soochow 
University and its affiliated law school in Shanghai have an increased 
attendance. Attendance at the middle schools, however, has dropped 
down somewhat. In Soochow University there seems to be more 
hesitancy than formerly on the part of students to align themselves as 
Christians or to participate in religious activities. 


PEKING.—In the American schools there is practically no diminution 
in attendance. In two of the American Board schools the number desiring 
admittance is larger than usual. The London Misston school did not 
open. This was due mainly to the fact that being dependent on tuition 
it was feared that a decrease in enrolment would make tt impossible to 
finance the school. Other Anglican schools have about half the usual 
number of students. Yenching University, Presbyterian and Methodist 
schools have felt no effects as regards enrolment. 


CANTON.—The government in Kwangtung has been trying to put 
mto effect the regulation against the teaching of the Bible in schools. In 
consequence many leading Christian institutions have made chapel services, 
Bible study and religious activities optional. One result is that the student 
Christian Associations in these schools have become much more active. 
Another result is that chapel and religious services on Sundays are better 
in spirit even though the attendance is not quite as large as formerly. 
While the Christian schools have suffered from decreased attendance, 
yet the percentage of loss in enrolment is not as high in them as in 
government schools. 


Foocuow.—The boys’ schools have not more than about 75% of 
their usual enrolment. With one exception the girls’ schools, however, 
have as many pupils as usual. The girls’ schools have not felt i 
necessary to change their curricula. In Trinity College all the foreigners 
resigned from official positions at the request ,of the Chinese. This 
school is at present under a general committee, with sub-committees for 
each department. This is only a temporary measure. All the foreigners 
remain as teachers. Anglo-Chinese and Foochow Colleges put in a course 
in Christian ethics and then required that the students take either this 
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or a course in the Bible. In Foochow College over half the senior middle 
boys chose the Bible course; of the junior middle boys about one-third 
took Bible. Both Colleges added a lecture on Sunday and allowed the 
students to choose between the lecture and the regular church services. 
The attendance was about equally divided between the two services. 


CHUNGKING.—From the West China Missionary News for August- 
September we learn that a combinatior of opposing factors produced a 
serious situation in all the Chungking middle schools. There was a 
spirit of rebellion against control. Government schools as well as others 
became scenes of turmoil. . There were strikes and agitations of all kinds, 
all of which were felt in the Christian middle schools, which had more 
trouble at this time than in all their previous history. There was plenty 
of anti-religious propaganda, which came from the East of China. There 
was a local campaign in the hands of unscrupulous leaders which aimed at 
destroying the Church and the Christian schools. There was little halt 
to the campaign against the schools. The third-year class at one middle 
school refused to study any longer the history of Babylonian and Assyrian 
wars as given in the Old Testament. In all the middle schools there 
was a more or less general refusal to attend worship. Later most of the 
schools were called out on strike against religious teaching. One 
prominent phase of the anti-Christian campaign was the attack on 
“Christianity as the agent of capitalism’. Over one school was put a 
sign reading “Middle school for British Commercial Expansion”. 
Foreign trade rather than foreign religion was the main objective. The 
future of mission schools in West China is not easily prophesied. 


East Cuina.—Mr. E. H. Cressey, General Secretary of the East 
China Christian Education Association, reports that in this section schools 
show an increase im numbers. This fact was particularly marked in 
Hangchow, Soochow and Nanking. In Hangchow Christtan schools are 
m better shape than some of the private schools. In some centres such 
as Wuhu, Ningpo and some Shanghai institutions there is a decrease in 


attendance. 


SHANTUNG.—Most of the missions of this provice report that their 
schools opened with full numbers and in excellent spirit. The enrolment 
of Shantung University reached a record figure. The schools in which 
there has been a falling off in numbers have other than the present 


agitation as the main reason. 


Honan.—Last summer the missionaries were inclined to keep all 
middle schcols closed, but the Chinese Christians were more hopeful 
about the situation than they. So far as is known the only Christian 
middle school that did not open was that of the Canadian Presbyterian 
Mission of Weihwei. The reason in this case was mainly financial. In 
Kaifeng all middle schools had a much smaller number of students en- 
rolled. St. Andrew’s School has dropped from 3-400 students to 60. 
The enrolment at the Baptist College also is below normal. St. Mary’s 
School for girls has practically no students of middle grade. At Hsuchow 
the enrolment of Hasselquist Academy is only a little lower than last year. 
The four middle schools of the Lutheran United Mission have about the 
same enrolment as last vear. In Sinyang the Students’ Union started 
two new junior middle schools in competition with the Christian schools. 
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Both, however, have only a small enrolment and have had very little 
effect on the Christian schools. 


An ImprREssion.—I am of the opinion that the standing of our 
schools has been weakened in the minds of the public at large. I should 
think that this constant pounding must have resulted in a growing 
suspicion that the Christian schools are agents of imperialism. I have 
noticed even in our Christian students, produced by our Christian primary 
and secondary schools, a suspicious attitude regarding our motives and 
purposes. Whether this is permanent or a mere temporary loss of good 
will I am not prepared to say. To me it seems that the non-Christian 
students are more suspicious and less willing to listen sympathetically 
to the Christian message. Certainly there has been an astounding falling 
off in the number of decisions. I am inclined to believe that we are in 
for a considerable slump for some years. 


E. J. ANDERSON. 


PROPOSED NEW EDUCATIONAL REGULATIONS 


In general, educational institutions established and supported under 
foreign auspices are to be dealt with in the same way as other similar 
institutions of a private nature. The conditions on ‘which recognition 
and registration under the Chinese government can be secured as indicated 
in this new statement are intended to — all regulations formerly 
promulgated. They are as follows :— 


1. All Schools and Colleges established and supported by foreigners 
shouid be conducted in accordance with the standards of similar institutions 
est2i ‘shed under the Govei.ment Board of Education. 


2 Such schools and colleges shall ind cate in the name used ia each 
case that they are of a “private” character. 


3. The President should be a Chinese. In cases where a foreigner 
occupies the post there should be a Chinese vice-president who can act 
as representative of the institution in seeking for the ga pe: of 
recognition by the Board of Education. 


4. Where such schools and colleges are under direction of a Board 
of Control the majority of its members should be Chinese. 

5. The institution should not exist for the purpose of teaching 
religion. 


6. The curticulum of studies should be in accordance with what is 
determined by the Board of Education, and religion should not be included 
among the compulsory subjects. Summary of new Government proposals 


published in Cheeloo Weekly Bulletin, November 28th, 1925. 


CHINESE GOVERNMENT AND LABOUR 


+H. E. Tang Tsai-fu, Chinese Minister to Italy, was chief of the 
permanent Chinese delegation to the League of Nations. He was also the 
spokesman of the Chinese delegation to the Seventh Session of the 
International Labour Conference held at Geneva from May 19th to June 
10th; 1925. His speech, which is officially translated from the French 
text in the October, 1925 “Chinese Social and Political Science Review” 
(p. 833), indicates that the Chinese Government has a live interest in this 
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problem, even though decentralization and political inartidulation prevent 
much effective work as regards the country as a whole. In 1922 “Labour 
Services” were attached to the Ministry of Agriculture and Commerce 
and to the Ministry of Communications. A special Service was created 
at the Chinese Legation at Berne in order to keep in touch with the 
International Labour office. In 1923 China adhered to the Berne Conven- 
tion concerning the prohibition of the use of white phosphorus in the 
manufacture of matches. In 1924 two appeals were prepared, one on 
labour in the mines and one on the right of association of labourers; 
it is hoped the latter will be passed within about a year. Furthermore, 
in 1925, steps were taken to institute a labour inspectorate. A provisional 
decree concerning factories was also issued in 1923. This was looked 
on as a guiding principle. Some attempt has been made to put it into 
effect. Finally Mr. Tang suggested that the International Labour office 
should have a Chinese on its staff. These facts indicate at least the 
emergence of a live opinion with regards to labour conditfons in China. 


CHRISTIAN LITERATURE SOCIETY 


The Christian Literature Society celebrated its thirty-eighth birthday 
on Tuesday, November 24th, with a record attendance. Judge Sir Skinner 
Turner presided and a number of Chinese and Western speakers took part. 
In spite of the disturbed conditions in China the sales of this Society 
increased during the current year. Changes taking place in China are 
affecting its work. Owing to the renaissance movement there is great 
literary activity in China, and Chinese returned students who formerly 
taught in English must now lecture in Chinese. Buddhism likewise is 
undergoing revival. Sanskrit is again being studied as it has not been 
for 1,000 years. The movement to make all literature produced in China 
indigenous is gaining ground. To meet these new conditions the Christian 
Literature Society is doing a number of things. 4,200 copies: of a bi- 
weekly paper for government students of high school grade and upward 
are being issued under the editorship of Mr. Luther Lee. The Society now 
has a few colporteurs and centres where its books are placed for reading. 
There are also ten bookshops selling its books on commission. Durmg 
recent years particular attention has been paid to the literary needs of — 
women and children. The Nii Tu Pao has increased its circulation. The 
Daily Vacation Bible Schools of China have ordered 10,000 of the Society’s 
Hygiene Songs. The nett income from sales for the current year is 
$17,446.22. The total budget of the Society for the year was $38,975.45. 


ACTION OF COMMITTEE OF REFERENCE AND COUNSEL 


The Committee of Reference and Counsel receives the report of the 
Committee on Emergencies and Reference relating to the Meeting of 
Representatives of Boards working in China held in New York on 
October 2 and 3, and approves of the forwarding of the resolutions of 
that Meeting to the Boards for such action as they deem desirable. 

The Committee also receives with interest the resolutions regarding 
the situation in China adopted by the Standing Committee of the Conference 
of British Missionary Societies, and notes that these resolutions and those 
of the representatives of the North American Boards agree in expressing 


_ the desire that the legal rights of the Christfan missions and missionaries 
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in China should be such as are freely accorded to them by China as a 
Sovereign Power; and also that so far as the interests of missions and 
missionaries are concerned these resolutions favor the abolition of 
extraterritorial jurisdiction, and the substitution therefore of such provisions 
for the administration of justice and the protection of life and property 
as may be agreed mpon in equal conference with China. 

Further, the Committee agrees that it is desirable that the Missionary 
Boards obtain full information as to all that is involved for missionary 
interests in the impending revision of the treaties with China, with due 
regard to the point of view of Chinese Christians, and, therefore, appoints 
the following (a long list of names was given) to be a Committee to secure 
such mformeztion and to consult with other bodies, especially those re- 
presenting the Christian forces in China and in Europe, so that at the 
right time the mission bodies may be able to present together in the 
appropriate way, such considerations as they may desire to put forward. 
Adopted, Nov. 5, 1925. 


LONDON MISSIONARY SOCIETY RESOLUTION 


The Directors of the London Missionary Society wish to make it known 
that-they do not desire that the legal rights of their and mission. 
aries in ‘hina should in future rest upon existing treaties between Great 
Britain and China, and in particular, upon the so-called toleration clauses 
in these treaties dealing specifically with missionary work, and they desire 
that their future legal rights and liberties should be those freely accorded 
to them by China as a Sovereign Power and mutually agreed upon in 
equal conference between China and other nations. 

The Directors of the London Missionary Society note with satisfaction 
the announcement of His Majesty’s Government of their readiness to join 
in steps towards a comprehensive revision of existing treaties between Great 
Britain and China. So far as the interests of missions and missionaries 
are concerned they would welcome the abolition of the present articles re- 
lating to extraterritoriality, and the substitution for them of such provisions 
for the administration of justice and the protection of the life and property 
of British nationals as may be mutually agreed upon in equal Conference 
between China, Great Britain and other powers. 


The World Field: 


Society of Natural History.—The 
Society of Natural History in 
Peking is made up almost entirely 
_ of Chinese. It is interesting to 
note that they elected as their first 


on “Some Common Shells of the 
China Coast.” 


Citizenship Training Association. 
—About two months ago there was 


president Dr. George D. Wilder of 
the American Board Mission. 
Dr. Bernard E. Read of the 
P.U.M,.C. recently lectured on the 
more common plants used by the 
Chinese as drugs. Dr. Grabau is 
to give a lecture in the near future 


organized in Peking a Citizenship 
Training Association. The As- 
sociation aims to disseminate 
knowledge of public affairs and 
the functions, of government, to 
encourage self discipkine, re- 
sponsibility for law and order and 
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the spirit of sacrifice for public 
welfare. It plans to formulate the 
minimum essentials of citizenship 
and to experiment on scientific 
methods of civic education. Mr. 
Chen Pao-chien is the chairman 
and Dr. Leonard Hsu the secretary. 


Some Y.M.C.A. Facts.—90% of 
the membership are non-Christians. 
This provides fine opportunity for 
community evangelism. The num- 
ber of foreign secretaries has 
decreased. The “Y” really 
autonomous. Nearly 70% of the 
Bible study enrolment is among 
non-members. Christian decisions 
among non-members greatly exceed 
those among members. 1924 
registered an encouraging increase 
in Bible study enrolment, Christian 
decisions and baptisms over 1923. 
The Association is in touch with 
many aspects of Chinese life. 


Co-operation in Social Relief.— 
The President of the Chung Hwa 
University, a non-religtous and 
purely Chinese institution, to some 
extent under the direction of Mar- 


shal Hsiao Yao-nan, invited some 


Chinese and American religious 
leaders in Hankow to a dinner. 
At the conclusion of the dinner he 
presented a plan to form an 
emergency relief association which 
should immediately raise funds 
for famine sufferers in 42 out of 
68 districts in Hupeh province. 
The officers of the association are 
Marshal Hsiao, Mr. Chen. Hsih, 
President of Chung Hwa Univer- 
sity, Bishop Gilman, L. N. Chang 
and Rev. A. M. Sherman. 


Anti-Christians Oppose New 
Regulations.—The 
Anti-Christran Federation of 
Peking held a meeting in the 
Peking National University on 


Monday, November 23, 1925, and 
issued a manifesto opposing the 
right 


of Christian schools to 
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register with the Government. 
They did this because they said 
such registration would put Chris- 
tian schools on an equal footing 
with government schools and per- 
mit them to extend their religious 
influence. They also issued a call 
to the people to unite in opposition 
against the Christianity of the 
imperialist powers and to set aside 
Christmas for the holding of a 
demonstration against Christianity. 


National Christian Council of 
apan.—In the “Japanese Evangel- 
ist” for November, 1925, Mr. M. 
Kozaki gives his impressions of 
the National Christian Council of 
Japan. He points out first its 
lack of progressive action and 
second the need of applied 
Christianity. In this connection 
Mr. R. Y. Lo, a fraternal delegate 
from China, expressed the wish 
that Japanese Christians could 
make Japanese mill owners in China 
more humane in their treatment of 
Chinese employees. Mr. L. C. M. 
Smythe intimated that the Council 
showed a lack of spiritual unity, 
though he stated that the mission- 
aries and Japanese members of the 
Council are working in harmony. 
He felt, moreover, that the Japanese 
churches are not burning with zeal 
in the cause of church unity. 


Famine in Kiangsi.—Recent 
investigations of the _ territory 
north of Kiukiang, where there are 
about 16,000 families and a popula- 
tion of about 100,000, reveals an 
appalling condition. One old man 
told the investigator “We have 
nothing, not even water. We 
carry that several li.” The area 
affected is about 1200 square li. 
No rice has been harvested and 
only a small percentage of other 
crops. Many homes have been 
entirely deserted and practically 
all homes have one or more away 
hegging. It is reported that more 
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than 3000 boats have left Siaochig- 
kow within the last few weeks with 
farmers arid their families intent 
on begging. The populace is 
eating grass, roots, clay, etc. The 
local gentry have as yet made no 
plans for relief but are willing to 
co-operate. Relief is needed at 
once or many people will leave the 
district or. perish. 


A Model Village——Citizens of 
Peking found it hard to congratu- 
late Mr. Hsueh Tu Pi, the mayor 
of the city, upon his appointment 
to Kansu. He had been giving the 
metropolitan district a taste of 
good government, and hopes were 
high of his carrying through some 
excellent measures already inaugu- 
rated: 

One thing, however, remains as 
a visible demonstration of his ideals 
—the model village which he main- 


tained around his immediate offices. 


Here are about 100 families. All 
children are in one of the two 
_ schools, a public health nurse visits 
homes to give advice and demon- 
strations, and a free dispensary is 
conducted. In the townhall are 
_ meetings of the community which 
elects its own mayor and carries 
out its own measures of improve- 
ment. Small public parks show 
what could be done in other towns; 
here also is public play for the 
children, under supervision. To 
even the casual visitor the condi- 
tion of streets and sanitation speak 
for themselves. 


Federal Council of Churches on 
China Situation—The Federal 
‘Council of Churches appointed a 
large committee under the pre- 
sidency of Dr. S. Parks Cadman 
to present a statement to Secreta 
Kellogg on “The Crisis in China”. 
It says that the time has come to 
apply the Golden Rule to relation- 
ships with China. The two in- 


[January 


equalities of extraterritoriality and 
foreign control of the tariff should 
be removed. It is felt that thereby 
China would be morally stimulated 
to bring about needed internal re- 
forms. The following paragraph 
in the statement is_ significant. 
“The Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America, 
therefore, urges all Christian 
people to join in creating a public 
opinion which will stand un- 
equivocally for the abolition of 
extraterritoriality, will favor the 
restoration of tariff autonomy to 
China, and will invite the Chinese 
government and people to co- 
operate in working out as promptly 
as possible practicable programs 
for its termination and other 
needed changes.” 


Bishop Birney Discusses the 
China Situation—In the “Cal- 
ifornia Christian Advocate” for 
November 12, 1925 (page 5) 
there is the report of an interview 
with Bishop Birney which is too 
long to reproduce but is well 
worth reading as indicating the 
opinion of a Western Christian 
leader in China on some recent 
happenings. Bishop Birney be- 
lieves the Shanghai shooting was 
unjustifiable. He feels that the 
students are “patriotic advocates 
of democracy. The Shanghai 
shooting stands for autocracy”. 
He thinks that the inconsistency 
of the Soviets in China will be 
their undoing and believes that 
“customs autonomy should be 
granted to China” and that “very 
{fundamental modifications with re- 
gards to extraterritoriality should 
be made at once.” “In proportion 
to the population”, he says, “there 
are many more bandits in America 
than in China.” He feels that 


recent political conferences are in 
essence a reflection on Chinese 
sovereignty. 


In conclusion he 
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urges that his missionary board 
should make a strenuous effort to 
more adequately support its work. 


Methodism in Harbin.—The M. 
E. Church, South, began planning 
for a mission in Manchuria in 1921 
and in April 1924 representatives 
went to open the mission. The 
feception accorded them by the 
other Missions was most cordial 
and helpful. On May 3rd, 1924 
the first meeting was held. August 
10, the official opening of the 
rented building, which is known 
to many in the city at this time, 
took place. Following this. was 
carried on a two weeks’ evangel- 
istic campaign. Many — proba- 


tioners were enlisted. During the | 


year closing September, 1925, two 
decision days and other evangel- 
istic campaigns were held. We 
now have a membership of 83. 
An English-speaking soctal club 
of over 30 members, many of them 
returned students, has been or- 
ganized and meets semi-monthly. 
More than $800.00 (Mex.) has 
been contributed by the local 
church during the 
months. For the coming year 
they assumed support of a full 
time lady evangelist who is a 
graduate. from the Nanking Bible 
School. Some $2000.00 has been 
subscribed toward a church build- 
ing fund. Rev. 
formerly of Nanking will take 
the place of J. C. Hawk who has 
gone on furlough. 


A Chinese Pastor’s Views.— 
Rev. Robin T’sen writes from 
Nanlinghsien, Anhwei, on June 30, 
1925: “The most unfortunate 
ocourrence in Shanghai on May 30 
has almost upset everything. 


Even an interior place like Nanling 
has been badly affected in many 
ways. We undoubtedly have had 
struggle 


difficulties to along, 


seventeen. 


H. C. Ritter,. 
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though I am glad to say that our 
school had, after all, a peacefull 
ending. Unquestionably, our boys 
are anti-foreign, but it is only 
fortunate that they are not entirely 
anti-Christian. I hope that the 
Shanghai problem will soon come 
to its final settlement; otherwise a 
foreigner cannot but expect trouble 
at any time. On the one hand, I 
believe, that for the good of 
China, all our students should go 
back to their class-room, pre- 
paring themselves to save China 
when they are old enough to 
undertake greater tasks in the 
future; while on the other hand, 
I do also hope that friends of 
China will soon advise all the 
Powers to abolish or revise “The 
Unequal Treaties” which are the 
roots of all the anti-foreign 


troubles in China.” Anking News- 


letter, October, 1925. 
Freeing the Missionaries—“As 


missionaries of the Church of 
Christ in China, we are becoming 
increasingly aware that in preach- 
ing a gospel of the triumph of love 
over force, of right over might, 
our cause is immeasurably weaken- 
ed by our connection with rights 
and privileges gained and main- 
tained through the use of foreign 
military force. We _ therefore 
desire to free ourselves from such 
rights and privileges, and to this 
end we wish to express to our 
respective governments our desire 
as individuals to waive all the 
privileges of extraterritoriality. 
We are willing to be governed by 
Chinese laws, and in case of danger 
to our persons or property, we 
desire no protection other than 
that afforded by the Chinese 
authorities. In case of personal 
injury or death, we wish our 
governments to make no demands 
for punishment or indemnity.” 
This is a statement put forth by 
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some members of the American 
Church Mission. It was prepared 
last summer in Kuling and publish- 
ed in the Anking Newsletter of 
November, 1925. | 


The Northern Mission Con- 
ference—The ffirst Nordiske 
Missionskonferens (for Denmark, 
Norway, Sweden and Finland 
was held as far back as 1863. 
The Stockholm conference of 
September 23-27, 1925, was some- 
what different from earlier meet- 
ings and marked the following 
new departures in mission policy. 
(1) The churches of the countries 


of northern Europe are aware of 


their missionary responsibility 
as never before. (2) In many 


mission fields the question of the 
native church is a most burning 


oné. (3) The old idea of heathen ~ 


religions as only idolatrous and 
superstitious is being supplanted by 
a more correct idea. (4) The 
spirit of Christian solidarity and 
fellowship gained in_ strength. 
Of the 1500 persons attending the 
conference the bulk came of course 
from different places in Sweden, 
but a number of delegates from the 
other northern countries were also 
present. Many of the missionaries 
on furlough were present and 
active in the conference. The 
ge of Dr. Samuel Zwemer, 

r. Fr. Wiirz from Basel, and 
‘Miss Gibson as the substitute for 
Mr. Oldham, and their contribu- 
tions to the conference was very 
‘much appreciated. 


New Courage for Missionaries.— 
“In addition to political and 
economic considerations, one fur- 
ther element of the crisis in China 
needs to be emphasized. The 
Chinese are looking more earnestly 
‘to the missionaries than to any 
‘other foreign group. The Gospel 
that these Christian agents have 
‘been proclaiming for a century in 
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China has now come to _ its 
greatest test. To the Chinese 
there appears to be much in that 
Gospel which might now find 
application to the state of affair; 
in their country. But to make 
that application will require more 
than an ordinary degree of courage 
on the part of the missionaries. 
There has been a suspicion that 
Christianity in China was merely 
a forerunner of political and 
economic exploitation. An 
creasing number of young Chinese 
have insisted that religion is an 
outgrown relic of the Dark Ages 
without function in the Modern 
world. To missionaries and other 
Christians—both in China and in 
the United States—is presented a 
supreme opportunity to demon- 
strate, not only that Christianity 
dares to stand for justice and fair 
play regardless of politicians and 
financiers, but that the Gospel oi 
the New Testament represents a 
vital power, capable of practical 
expression even in the complex 
situations facing this modern 
world.” From article. on “A 
Chinese Statement of the Chinese 
Case”, by P. W. Kuo, in Asia, 
December, 1925. 


Chefoo Christians Challenge 
Missionaries.—Five hundred Chi- 


nese Christians in Chefoo recently 


issued a statement to missionaries 
in  Chefoo and _ elsewhere—a 
statement somewhat widely dis- 
tributed—stating that many 
nese people believe that mission- 
aries are related to governmental 
activities. Such people are sure 
that foreign concessions and ex- 
traterritoriality are the cause of 
the “murderous affair” in Shang- 
hai. Chinese Christians find it 
impossible to convince non-Chris- 
tians that the missionaries do not 
believe in the doctrine of physical 
force. The present situation 1s 
looked upon as an opportunity for 


ie 
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missionaries to show that they are 
“strictly opposed to political 
aggression and to such ruthless 
and inhuman procedure”. Thus 
they are called upon as individuals, 
churches and groups to “issue a 
statement in the Chinese and 
foreign papers making “righteous 
manifestation in regard to this 
cruel and inhuman killing”. They 
are also asked to make their 
position known to their home 
governments and churches. The 
statement claimed that such action 
on the part of missionaries will 
completely remove the opposition 
of the anti-Christian movement. 
It is said that unless this is dore 
non-Christians will say that “all 
missionaries are hypocrites and 
vainly preach the doctrine of love”. 
In the face of this situation it will 
be impossible to defend the 
missionaries “against the charge 
of depending upon military force 
to preach religion.” 


Chinese Idea of the use of 
Force.—In an article on “The Case 
Against Force in Chinese Philoso- 
phy”, Professor Arthur W. Hum- 
mell of the Yenching School of 
Chinese Studies discusses in an 
interesting and illuminating way 
the popular and philosophical at- 
titude towards the use of force as 
an arbitrator of human differences. 
The article was published in the 
Chinese Social Political Science 
Review, volume 9, April, 1925. 
Pacifism is shown to be a most 
persistent note in Chinese thought. 
Indeed it is a deep seated racial 
trait and a natural corollary of the 
Confucian moral code. It is due 
in part to the fact that Chinese 
think first and always in terms of 
moral law. For this reason they 
have leaned more heavily on moral 
culture than on brute force. Per- 
sonal and national morality are 
looked. upon as one and the same 
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thing. The man who yields to a 


' moral principle and avoids being 


controlled by passion is looked 
upon as a strong man. Because 
of this fundamental philosophy 
China has engaged in few wars of 
conquest, though a crude militarism 
has from time to time been much 
in evidence. Chinese artists have 
never revelled in battle scenes. 
The Chinese have thought more 
of the eternal law of right than 
of man made law and the legal 
profession. Indeed as shown else- 
where the general tendency has 
been to keep people out of the 
law courts. Thus, the author con- 
cludes, the will to peace is China’s 
greatest heritage. This may prove 
China’s greatest contribution to 
the world. Many quotations from 
the classics are given in support 
of the position taken. 


Promotion of National Lang- 
uage—tThe National Language 
Promotion Committee at Peking 
has arranged for a nation-wide 
campaign during the month of 
January. All schools and or- 
ganizations interested in_ the 
Chinese Phonetics have been 
invited to co-operate in this special 
effort “to convince the public that 
the phonetic system and the nation- 
al language are the most import- 
ant elements or the easiest method 
for learning Chinese”. Leading 
newspapers are lending their 
columns for the propaganda and 
publishers are offering their pho- 
netic publications at half price 
during the month. This includes 
all scriptures published in the 
phonetic script by the British and 
Foreign and the American Buble 
Societies. Phonetic posters, ex- 
hibitions, and various demonstra- 
tions will be used throughout the 
country. It is an unusual opport- 
unity to reduce illiteracy in the 
Christian church. 
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Notes on Contributors 


Prof. Aucust Kari ReiscHauer, M.A., D.D., is a member of the Japan Mission 
of the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A. He has been in Japan for 20 years engaged inh 
educational work. He is at present Executive Secretary of the Woman’s Christian 


College of Japan. 


_ Rev. Georce Hunter McNeur is a member of the New Zealand Presbyterian 
Mission in Canton. He arrived in China twenty-four years ago. His work has been 


evangelistic and educational. , 


Rev. Frank Witson Price, B.D., M.A., is a member of the Presbyterian Mission 
(South). He was born in China and is now professor of religious education in 


Nanking Theological Seminary. 


Miss SopuH1e STEPHENS LANNEAU, B.A., is a member of the Southern Baptist 
Mission in Soochow, Ku. She has been engaged in educational work for eighteen years. 


Rev. D. WiLtarp Lyon, M.A., D.D., is a member of the National Council Y.M.C.A., 
U.S.A. For thirty years he has been engaged in administrative and editorial work 
and in the training of secretaries. He has been a member of the N.C.C. and the C.C.C. 


Rev. ARCHIBALD G. ADAMs in a missionary of the American Baptist Foreign Mission- 
ary Society. He has been in China since 1914 located at Kiating, Sze., and engaged in 


evangelistic work. 


Personals 


DEATH. 
NovEMBER: 
26th, at Phila, Pa., Rev. R. B. Whitt- 


lesey, C.1.M. 


ARRIVALS. 


NovEMBER: 
a from America, Miss Mae Mayo, 
A 


17th, from Britain, Miss M. I. Thomas, 
B.M.S 


20th, from Sweden, Miss I. E. Ahlman, 
(new), Swedish Holiness Union. ; 

28th, from America, Mr. C. I. Elliott, 
Mr. R. W. Haves, Mr. A. Strange, Mr. 
and Mrs. I. L. Johnstone, (all new), Miss 
L. I. Weber, C.I.M.; Mr. and Mrs. Geo. 
Strome, (new), C. and M.A.; Mr. Frank 
Porada, (new), U.F.G.; Mr. and Mrs. 
A. G. Lolinson, Miss E. Lockwood, (all 
new), B.P. 

29th, from England, Mr. A. W. S. 
~ Lee, A.C.M.; Dr. Mary Ferrell, (new), 
Dr. E. Peill, Mrs. D. S. Murray, Rev. 
and Mrs. A. G. Bryson, L.M.S. 


DECEMBER : 

3rd,from Australia, Mr. H. L. Taylor, 
(new), Mr. and Mrs. D. F. Pike, Mr. D. 
E. Hoste, C.I.M. 

4th, from Germany, Miss M. Kannen- 
berg, Liebenzell; from Britain, Rev. and 
Mrs. J. Shields and two children, B.M.S._ 


DEPARTURES 
OCTOBER : 
l3rd, for England, Mr. and Mrs. H. 
Westnidge, Mrs. W. B. Milsum, C.I.M. 
con for Canada, Mrs. A. Miller, 


NOVEMBER : 
Ist, for U.S.A., Miss C. G. Andrews, 
C.1.M 


3rd, for England, Miss E. C. Jones, 
C.1.M 


10th, for Sweden, Misses E. Anderson, 
E. Gunnards and H. Lundvall, S.A.M.; 
for Norway, Miss A. Jensen, S.A.M. 
llth, for Germany, Rev. and Mrs. H. 
H. Becker and four children, Liebenzel- 
ler; for Switzerland, Rev. and Mrs. E. 
Maag and one child, C.M.A. 
“ try for Canada, Mrs. H. S. Ferguson, 
17th, for England, Miss E. S. Fisch- 
org C.I.M.; Miss E. L. Beckingsale, 
19th, for U.S.A., Miss O. B. Tomlin, 
A.C.M. 
ie for America, Miss C. E. Chaffee, 


26th, for U.S.A., Misses Eva S. Carr, 
I. A. Gehrling, A.C.M. 

28th, for Australia, Misses F. A. R. 
Baker, L. R. Baker, C.1.M. 
xy for England, Mr. and Mrs. Baker, 
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